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Un Amour vrai, ſans feinte & ſans caprice, 28 
Eft, en effet, le plus grand frein du vice. — 
Dans ſes liens qui ſcait ſe retenir, 


= Eft honntte homme, ou wa le devenir. 
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nocently, from you. Vou will think me 


it will be to write every ſecret of my heart 
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31.4; 
.To Miſs Delaunois. 


i Chelſea. 
My dear Maria. 


AY and giddy as I am, I begin now 
to feel that life muſt have its ſorrows; 


and I conſider it as doubly unfortunate, 
that the firſt ſhaft ſhould come, though in- 


romantic, and perhaps with juſtice, when 
I tell you, that ſo much did I long to en- 
gage in an epiſtolary moon ne cence that 
it ſeemed to make amends for my parting 
with you. Oh, thought I, what a pleaſure 


to my friend; and what a delightful expec- 
tation.to watch the coming of the poſtman, 
who is to bring a like return from her. 
| LECLLA TEES BY 48 : SOS! | But, 
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But, alas! I am now convinced that I could 


tell you every-thing much better than I can 


write it, and that the poſtman frequently 
brings diſappointment along with him. 1 


had alſo J believe, a little ſecret vanity in 
imagining that I ſhould turn out an excel- 
lent letter-writer, and I wiſhed for an opor- 
tunity of exerting my 1 talents. 
Theſe reflections, which uſed to play upon 
my fancy, enabled me to keep up my ſpirits: 
at your departure; and to embrace you 
without that pang which I ought to have felt, 
when you were getting into the coach to 
leave us: nay, ſuch was my inſenſibility, 
that I thought the machine did not move 
with ſufficient rapidity; and every moment 
leemed an hour till I received a letter from 


vou, which, for I reckon my aunt Rebecca's 


as nothing, was the firſt of my life. 
When this event arrived, my impatience 


in opening the letter occaſioned my tearing 


it in ſuch, a manner, that I was. obliged to 
hold it with great care and ſteadineſs to be 


able to read it. As I could not wait for the 


ſeryant to open the door to the. poſtman, I 
flew to it to myſelf; and being too eager to 
retire into the parlour with my treaſure, I 
broke, or rather, as I have already told 
you, tore it open in the veſtibule ; and juſt 


as I had devoured the firſt line of it, a guſt 


of wind bore it-rapidly from my hand. into 
the garden. In its flight it was divided 
into three pieces, and I grew almoſt diſtract- 
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ed: at length, they were collected together; 
and this letter, ſo eagerly expected, as the 
ſource of ſo much joy, made me burſt in- 
to tears. I inſtantly felt that loſs of a 
friend, who had ſuch an affection for me 
as you expreſſed, was a very great one. 
While you deſcribe your own feelings and 
ſituation, you give an exact repreſentation 
of mine; and when I read of the tears 
which bedewed your cheeks at ſeparating, 
I am ſuddenly prevented from reading any 
further by my own. g 
This is an exact and true ſtate of the 
caſe, and of my feelings at this moment, 
when I am at my writing-table, a moſt me- 
lancholy figure for there is a glaſs be- 
fore me which I have not the courage to 
remove=—to tell you how much I love 
you, how. fincerely I regret your abſence, 
how much I wiſh for your happineſs and 
with what real affetion. 

; I am, yours, &c. 
25 Caroline Barker. 


r To Miſs Barker. | 


£3 


dear Caroline, 1 


L E have been here near a week, and 
VVV I received your letter yeſterday, 


| ( 102 ) 
which, at once, charmed and affected me. 
Though I was rather hurt at the gaiety 
- with which you had always treated our re- 
moval from your neighbourhood, I had ne- 
ver placed it to the account of inſenſi- 
bility, but to that careleſs eaſe of mind 
which forrow had not dared to approach, 
and that ſeemed to defy the threats of trou- | 
ble. I moſt ſincerely wiſh that every ene- 
my to human repoſe may long preſerve 
their diſtance, and that your ſmiles and in- 
nocence may guard you from every. at- 
tempt to wound and diſturb your peace. 
I am, my friend, in a new world: new 
objects ſurround me, and I cannot open 
my eyes, but ſomething, of a different ap- 
ye from any thing I have ſeen before, 
alutes them. Hills ariſe above hills, and 
the whole town is encircled by them. I 
believe that Harrow, which we uſed to look 
at with wonder in our walks at Chelſea, 
- would now appear to me as a mole-hill. 
Whether theſe objects are beautiful or no! 
cannot tell; at preſent they only ſurpriſe; 
a little more familiarity muſt determine 
whether they will afford pleaſure. 
Bath itſelf is elegant beyond my power 
to deſcribe. It is built entirely of ſtone, 
and the new part of it exceeds even what 
London, or perhaps any city in Europe, 
can boaſt. The Square, the Cricus, the 
Creſcent, the P ar ades, and. the adj acent 
ſtreets, are in a fine en. 
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The afſembly-rooms are magnificent, and 
all the means of pleaſure commodious be- 
yond expreſſion. Indeed, it ſeems to be 
the ſeat of Pleaſure; and, if ever there 
was a temple erected to that favourite divi- 
nity, it ig here. The goddeſs of Health 
has opened her ſprings alſo, to which 
e of the aftetol reſort and find 
er. 

I am not qualified to enter into a par- 
ticular detail, nor have I time to do it. 
I have, therefore, ſent you a little book 
which deſcribes every thing 'Bath contains, 
and will ſerve as a dictionary to explain my 
future letters whenever they mention any 
local circumſtance which is not. intelligible 
to you. But after all, wherefore is it, and 
and how am I made, that this gay, brilli- 
ant ſcene of pleaſure, with the novelty and 
grandeur of objects around me, ſhould not 
be able to check my regret for the gardens 
of Chelſea, and the banks of the Thames? 
Here is, alſo, a river; but a more dull and 
inanimate ſtream never flowed along: it 
alſo bears the poetical name of Avon, but 
is very different, as I am told, from that on 
ww banks Shakeſpeare was born. and 

We are not yet ſettled, but are looking 
after an houſe in a retifed part of the town. 
My Mamma is flattered by the phyſicians, 
that the waters will do her good; if fo, 
ſhe will fix herſelf here for the reſt of mT 

| e. 
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life. We cannot, as * have made 

acquaintaince; and I have always deſpair- 
ed of meeting with any thing which could 
compenſate for the loſs of you. Indeed, 
there is but one thing that could poſſibly 
do it, which is the health of the beſt pa- 
rent in the world! — Adieu! I am 
moſt grateful to you for your kind and 
friendly wiſhes. Believe me, my dear 
Caroline, they are returned, with equal 
warmth and ſincerity, by your moſt affec- 


tionate. 


. 
To Mr. Freeman. 


Carlton Hall. 
Sir, . 


HAVE received your Jettes; with 
1 the encloſed hiſtory of poor Mr. Willi- 
ams, for which I very much thank you; 
and wherein you act too praiſeworthy a 
for me to think of receiving you at 
my houſe, in any other character than that 
which ,you have ſo well ſu 1 and, 
as ſuch, I ſhall be moſt glad to fee you as 
ſoon as you ſhall think 1 
I hope, Sir, your late friend's father 
will not leave you with your preſent ſlender 
| ſu 1 ö ſhould that be the caſe, 
you 
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be. I am, 
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you will do me a favour in conundicing 


my ſervices, which, I believe, may 
ſufficient to provide a ſituation that will be 
comfortable to you. I ſhall really experi- 
ence a very great pleaſure in being of any 
uſe to ſo worthy a perſon as you appear to 
1 am, with reſpect, your obedient 
humble ſervant, ae os 
Bc Ve George Coſens. 


To Jonathan Coſens, Eſq. 


| g * Hiſlip Vicarage. 
RB 5 ro ray 


8 your two laſt letters arrived almoſt 
together, you will conſider this as 5 


anſwer to them both. Your firſt was v 
leaſant to me, though it was aimed wit 
0 much reſolution to prove me a miſtaken 

man, Be that as it may, I find my counſels 

have had the deſired effect; and that a ſenſe 
of duty and what is right, will never fail to 
ſtruggle with, if they do not always over- 
come, the unavoidable frailties of human 
nature. This, perhaps, is all that can be 
expected in a young man, and is what very 
few are known to effect. I cannot but 
congratulate you, and myſelf alſo, upon 
ſuch pleaſing prognoſtications of your fu- 
ture honour and happineſs. . 0 
Vour 
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_ Your ſecond. letter, with the hiſtory of 
Mr. Williams, 1. read but, once, and Wall 
never open it again. Every man has enough 
of ſorrow under his own roof, without look - 
ing for it in the miſery of others; unleſs 
he can bring them relief: then, indeed, it 
becomes a duty to mingle, with misfartune, 
and I truſt that I ſhould not be backward 
on the occaſion. The eterhal alotment of 
that unhappy gentleman is fixed, ſo that 
our ſorrows will avail him nothing; but the 
fituation of his ſurviving friend, Mr. Free- 
man, deſerves regard: from every circum- 
ſtance of the hiſtory, he has acted a faith- 
ful part; and 1 hope, he will find friends 
who may have it in their power to make 
the reſt of his life comfortable. If my ca- 


pacity were equal to my Hes, he ſhould 
elt. 


want no other than my However when 


Fre I am ſure your uncle 
knowing what he does of him, will not 
ſuffer him to take a menial office in his 
family,) beg of him, in my name, to make 
Hiſlip in his way wherever he may be go- 
ing. If his deſtination ſhould be to Ire- 
land, his road will be through my pariſh, 
But, be that as it may, tell him at all 
_ events, that I ſhall be glad to ſee him, to 
give him, my advice, and whatever aſſiſt- 
ance; may bein my power, towards ſhaping 
his future, courſe m a manner that may be 
fuitable to him, * 
. 
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Mr. Williams's ſtory is a very melancholy 
e; and I ſhould not have renewed the 
ſubject, but for. the ſake of an important 
obſervation or two which naturally. ariſe 
from it. Theſe are as follow: that one 
falſe ſtep, even in the moſt amiable char- 
racter, will, ſometimes, not only diſcolour 
but embitter every part of his future life; 
and that falſe ſteps are more frequently oc- 
caſioned by the influence of women than 
any other cauſe whatever. I therefore re- 
commended the hiſtory of that unhappy 
man to your attentive - conſideration. You 
behold the rock whereon | he: ſplit ; and I 
doubt not but your caution. will be encreaſed 


and ſtrengthened by ſuch an example. It 
has been my deſign to write to you upon 


the dangers, diſtreſs, and miſery, which 
frequently attend young men who ſuffer a 


premature attachment to take poſſeſſion of 
their hearts; and J cannot avail myſelf of a 


better oppartynity, to make a few obſerya- 
tions upon the ſubject, than when your 
map is awakened: to ſuch a fatal inſtance 
of it. | N 

_ There is nothing in which virtuous youth 
is ſo blinded as in the affairs of love: there 
is no ſubject, therefore, whereon the war- 
ning voice of friendſhip can employ itſelf 


with more propriety, or ſhould exert itſelf 


with more zeal. That path appears to be 
ſtrewed with roſes which conducts the lover 
to his favourite fair; Virtue even ſeems to 


guide 
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uide him on his, way; and being once 
Fully poſſeſſed with the paſſion, — fame, 
Honour, happinefs, and duty, are, often- 
times, either forgotten, or made to enhance 
the willing ſacrifice. Love is the moſt de- 
ceiving buſineſs in the world; and the un- 
derftanding is never fo fubſervient to the 
heart as in the progreſs of it. To be in 
love and to be wiſe, is impoffible,” ſays a 
proverb, which, though it may not admit 
of a rigid interpretation, has a meaning that 
reflection will diſcover, and experience war- 
rant. Early attachments are generally, 
inconſiderate ones; and much of the happt- 
neſs of life is riſqued by them. The love- 
matches. of youth are, very ſeldom, litle 
better than the triumph of paſſion over rea- 
fon.—But do not ſuppoſe that I am for ſe- 
perating love and Hymen. Far from it; 
their alliance fhould be eternal: but it 
ſhould be that chaſte paſſion which owes its 
birth to virtue, as well as to beauty; which 
not only looks to ſelf-gratification, but the 
happineſs of the perſon beloved; and would 
even facrifice itſelf, if poſſible, for the fake 
of its object. This is that pure, rational 
love which gives every aſſurance of nuptial 
honour ; and it is this T'oppoſe to that paſ- 
ſion, which when the object is poſſeſſed, 
awakes, as from a dream, to all the imper- 
„% „ 2 
After all, matrimony is, at beſt, but a 
kind of a lottery ; and we do very ill to en- 
8 creaſe 
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creaſe the chances againſt us. Female edu- 
cation is ſo ill-conducted, by giving ſuch 
an evident preference of attention to the 
art of external appearance, that we hardly 
know what we ſee when we are in the ſociety 


of modern young women of faſhion; as 


graceful manners, condeſcending behaviour, 
and attractive looks, are, frequently, but 
the gawdy veil to hide pride, coquetry, 
envy, and extravagance. It is the daily 
buſineſs of mothers, and you will ſoon be 
a witneſs. of the practice, to lead their 
daughters forth to public places as to an 
open market for ſale, where they decorate 
them with thoſe ornaments which were ſuc- 
ceſsful in_their own youth ; and how often 


does it happen, that an amiable deportment 


is put on with the external decorations, and 
laid aſide with them. If this is not true, 
why does it ſo often happen, that the mar- 


ried is ſo different from the unmarried 
woman? and why are there ſo few exam- 

les of the ſame pains being exerted to pre- 
Fare, as to win, an heart. In theſe times, 
believe matrimony ſeldom encreaſes the 


Ky 


real lovelineſs of the bride, and it very of- 
ten draws aſide the veil which gave her the 


appearance of it. But I do not throw out 


theſe hints to create in you any unſeafon- 
able apprehenſions of women, as there are 
many of them whoſe hearts anſwer to the 
moſt lovely appearance of beauty ; but to 


make you always, in ſome degree, ſuſpect 
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e 
it, till your own experience, or that of 
others, ſhall convince you that ſuſpicion 
would be injuſtice. AAR e e e g 
Ihe converſation of women forms the 
brilliance, of life. Without it man would 
be a brute. It gives that poliſh and elegance 
of manners which make the moſt hardy vir- 
tue of man amiable; and the moſt common 
actions of life intereſting and important. 
But this intercourſe, natural and amiable as 
it is, has its dangers, eſpecially to young 
men of ſenſible minds, and in certain 
ſituations ';—1 would ſay, to ſuch a one 
EC. _ETSTTED | 
Four ſenſibility of character, with the 
particular attention that has been paid to 
the exterior as well as the more ſolid part 
of your education, —an attention not ſo 
much obſerved among our countrymen as 
it ought to be, —has foreſtalled, in à great 
mealure, the. neceſſity of your entering fo 
much into the ſchool of the Graces, as 
would be proper for many others your 
equals in life. Senſibility is naturally diſ- 
poſed to the obliging offices of ſocial inter- 
_ courſe; which. conſtitute politeneſs and 
good-breeding, and requires very little ac- 
quaintance with elegant ſociety to attain all 
the requiſites of a fine gentleman, _ 

. . Theſe obſervations lead me to the chief 
_ deſign of this letter, which is to warn you 
againſt truſting yourſelf ſo much to the ſo- 
ciety of women as to be in danger of 
| | torming 


15 
forming an attachment which may not ſuit 
with your uncle's deſigns concerning you. 
He means, in due time, to compleat your 
eſtabliſhment in life, by marrying you in a 
manner ſuitablè to your ſituation, and 
equal to your wiſhes; and this important 
deſign will be ſo conducted as to prove his 
love for you, and how much your hap- 
ineſs and honour are the wiſh of his heart. 
1 I well know, from your tenderneſs 
of diſpoſition, how natural it will be- for 
you to form an attachment, and, when once 
formed, how difficult it will be for you to 
renounce it, if it ſhould be ſuch an one as 
your uncle cannot approve ; for your regard 
migh be fixed upon an object, very amiable 
in itſelf, which, from a variety of circum- 
ſtances, might not be agreeable to him. 
Jam certain, and I defire you never to for- 
get a for moment, that, as he is determined 
always to conſult your affettons, it is your 
duty and intereſt to rely upon his judgment. 
Whenever they are in agreement, you may, 
without reſtraint, reſign your heart to the 
impulſe which animates it. To ſecure this 
important union, mutual confidence is ne- 
ceſſary. Sir George, I am certain, will 
act without reſerve; and I doubt not but 
you will follow his example. When your 
marriage takes place in conſequence of 
ſuch an arrangement, I ſhall conſider it as 
one of the moſt pleaſing acts of my life, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing duty of my cha- 
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racter to meet you at the altar, and give you, 


from my heart, the nuptial benediction. 


Accept theſe paternal counſels, and with 


them the moſt ſincere good-wiſhes of your 
affectionate. 


20 Sir George Caſens. 
D 12 


Sera In. 
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Ne | 
I was my intention to have anſwered 
your kind and generous offers to me by 


my perſonal acknowledgments ; but I now 


apprehend that it will be ſome weeks before 


' 1. can do myſelf that pleaſure, as I ſhall ſet 


out to-morrow for the continent. tp 
I have received an affecting letter from 


Leonora, who in the moſt urgent manner 


deſires to ſee me as ſoon as poſſible: but this 
is not all; I have been favoured with a very 
kind and friendly anſwer from Mr. Willi- 


ams, who has transferred the annuity of his 
ſon to me, and accompanied his generoſity 


with the moſt obliging offers of friendſhip: 


at the ſame time he deſires me, as the on- 
Iy return I can make him, to go immedi- 


ately. to Bruges, and enquire into the ſitua- 


tion of the unhappy lady, with the moſt 


friendly propoſals on the part of a man 


who 


=. 
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-who now repents that he had not accepted 
Her for his daughter. This — mo- 
tive, as well as a brotherly intereſt I have 
in all that concerns this excellent woman, 
will, 1 hope, Sir, plead my excuſe in 
poſtponing my viſit to you;-——As ſoon as 
this melancholy buſmeſs is over, nothing, 
| truſt, will impede me an hour from ſet- 
ting forward to aſſure you in perſon, with 
UA real reſpect and gratitude, 
I am, your S &C. 
. Freeman. 


To Miſs Delaunais. 


N Cbelſea 


"AM afraid, my our Maria, I ſhall ne- 
ver be able to write in ſpirits to you. 


careleſs of any other, that I have Bo dif] 


ſition to yield to gaity. even 8 0 it preſſes 
upon me for enjoyment. 


plaud my being ſenſible of loſing ſo pleaſ- 


Vol. II. 


How I wiſh that my was endowed with 
the happy powers of amuſing you as I was 
uſed to do myſelf! but, tg I 1 feel ſuch a 
want of your ſociety, and am grown ſo 


My good Mamma, who 1s ever attentive 
to my pleaſure, and who cannot but ap- 


ing; and dear a companion as yourſelf, is 
W continually calling my attention to ſome ob- 
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ject of amuſement. Indeed, to do you juſ- 
tice, ſhe feels your loſs not only for my 
ſake, but for her :own;! and daily recom- 
mends me to make you tlie ſtandard of my 
future friendſhips. Fram no. other motive, 
I am ſure, but to diſſipate my chagrin, ſhe 
took me to Ranelagh twice laſt week, and 
gave me an unlimited power over milleners 
and manteau-makers for the purpoſe. 'Two 
months ago this would have made me cra- 
zy ; but though I muſt own it rather de- 
lighted me, it did not hurry. me into a mo- 
ment's impetuoſity. There was a great 
crowd both nights, and every body ſaid 
handſome things on my appearance; and J 
had no leſs than---I cannot tell how many 
ſmart men who danced attendance upon 
me... To be ſure, all this was charming ; 
but, alas! the next morning 1 had no one 
to whom I could communicate my plea- 
ſures, and who: would hear me talk about 
them for a-week together ; and then I cried 
for my dear Maria, who uſed to ſit with ſo 
much patience, while I told my feelings, 
und with ſo much good-nature corrected my 
zeal in the narration. I do believe, in 
ſpite of reaſon and the admonitions of my 
beſt friend, I ſhould, to ſaye myſelf from 
burſting, have made Lucy the confidente of 
my ſentiments ; but company kindly arri- 
ved, and amuſed me till a cooler hour in- 
formed me what a repentance I had 1 


OTF 
Thank you for your Bath Guide: I have 


ſtudied nothing elſe ſince I received it, and 


to a ſtranger, I could paſs myſelf off for 
having no common acquaintance with 
that beautiful place. Muſic in the pum 

room every morning, balls twice a 
week, —aſſemblies every night, —plays, 
public breakfaſts, concerts, and private 
parties, and all in the ſmall compaſs of a 
quarter of an hour's dancing in a ſedan, is 
charming !—My eyes brighten, I am ſure, 
as I read the deſcription ; and if I ſhould 
be in the midſt of it all, and you along 
with me. Well, I will never 
let my Mamma reſt till ſhe has promiſed 
to 2 me there, and then I ſhall hate 
this dull, miſerable Chelſea, more than e- 
ver. I deteſt your fine flowing Thames 
with all my heart; and never tell me that 
the Avon can be dull, when there is fo 
much pleaſure upon the banks of it: nay, 
the book tells me that you croſs it to go to 
Spring-Gardens, where the public break- 
faſts are the moſt delightful amuſements in 
the world. But I hope, before many 
months are paſt, to know all theſe fine 
things without book, —and that you will be 
ſurpriſed by the ſudden, . and, I believe, 
not unwelcome appearance of your moſt 
affectionate A 


Caroline Barker, 
N 19 


vourite paſtime. 


( 16 ) 
To George Huddleflon, E/q. 
Carlton Hall 


My dear Friend, 
1 F ceremony were, in any degree, ad- 
miſſible between us, I ſhould preſent 
you with a long ſtring of apologies for not 
aving already written my thanks to . you 
for all the civility I received at Oxford, 


- which, I muſt own, deſerved an earlier 


acknowledgement ; but I ſhall ſay no more 
than that I feel myſelf to be of a grateful 
diſpoſition. Indeed, the principle deſign 
of this letter 1s to beg the favour of ſeeing 
you here the beginning of October, to ac- 
company us to Bath, where my uncle pro- 
poſes to paſs ſome months; and the longer 


you make your viſit, the greater will be 


the obligation.to us all, and in particular 
to me. 55 N 

I am wy well aſſured, that your com- 
plying with my requeſt will be intruding 
upon the beginning of the ſporting ſeaſon ; 
but, as you have never been at Bath, the 


variety, elegance, and novelty, of that 


ſeat of Pleaſure, may, perhaps, make 
ſome amends for * N you of your fa- 
ſides, it will be a 


. 
* 


great event in favour of my poor friends 


the 


10 


the hares, to whom you are a moſt re- 
doubtable enemy. However, if you will 
give us the pleaſure of your company, 1 
will return with you for a few weeks into 
Nottinghamſhire, and take ſome leſſons in 
the ſcience of blood and murder. It will 
do no ſmall credit to your. abilities, if you 
make me a convert to the cruelties of the 
- Chace. 1 

I have nothing to tell you to make you 
laugh, but that our primitive vicar, who 
can hardly ſee, is about to be joined in 
holy matrimony to a very reſpectable lady 
who can hardly hear; ſo that this charm- 
ing couple will have, I fear, but three ſen- 
ſes between them. 
diſpoſed to make you weep, all gay as you 
are, I believe it would be in my power by 
repeating poor Mr. Williams's hiſtory, 
with which we are perfectly acquainted: 
it is a very melancholy one; but I ſhall re- 
ſerve it till we meet, to-cHeck the flow of 
your ſpirits when- they overbear thoſe of 
your ſincere and much obliged 

a | Nenanban Coſens.. 


2 Miſs Barter. 


Ba. 


7 OU muſt remember, my deareſt Ca- 
1 roline, an obſervation which I uſed 
; F 3 continually | 


If, however, I were - 


( 
continually to repeat, when we were to- 


gether, of the truth whereof I am now 


equally ſenſible, that, between us both, a 
charracter might be formed of no com- 
mon merit. It would be an affectation in 
me, if I pretended to be inſenſible to the 


few qualifications I poſſeſs. My heart tells 
me I have them; and though that is but a 


deceitful ſource of information, yet, as it 
makes me humble, I may be permitted, in 
this particular at leaſt, to believe its ſug- 
geſtions.—But to my purpoſe :—If the little 


good there is in me were added to the great 


good there is in you, with your figure and 
beauty, the man, I believe, muſt travel far 
who would find ſuch another. You want 
nothing but a little of my indiſpoſition to 
what is called pleaſure ; and if I could re- 
ceive a ſmall communication of your gaiety 


of ſpirit, it might be better for me. But 
this I know, that the little good there is in 
me, is exactly what you want; and, perhaps, 
a ſmart diſappointment or two. will teach 


it you. Now, all theſe various means of 


Pleaſure, which in my recital of them, 


give ſuch a wild activity to your imagination, 
ave not inſpired me with a ſingle idea of 


ſatisfaction. A few concerts will be all I 


ſhall indulge myſelf with : perhaps one ball 


may be added on a particular occaſion, juſt 


to ſee how the gay and fine world appears, 


phat are the new whims of faſhion, and to 


Ee ads prevent 


8 .. i - <a yt ay — 


%% ©. 3 5 
prevent my being ridiculous from the want 
of knowing tñemmmm | 


What, twice in a week at Renelagh, and 


a crowd of admirers into the bargain, and 1 
not forgotten! c How | amiable is a ſteady 
friendſhip l and | how great muſt: that, be 
which could withſtand ſuch obliterating cir- 
cumſtances!—Beleve' me, the Bath Guide 
was not ſent you to ſtudy; but to ſave my- 
ſelf the trouble of tranſlating my expreſſions 
whenever they might allude to the cuſtoms 
and amuſements of the place, or the place 
itſelf; and I take upon me to defire you 
never more to look into it, but when any 
of my. letters may refer to what is un- 
intelligible to you; or I ſhall be obliged 
to counteract the intemperance of "oor 
ſatisfaction in reading it, by ſome li 


ittle 
hiſtories and obſervations which the hook 
does not mention. Ewilk venture to ſay; 
that, before you had been here a week, 
vou would experience ſome mortificatio 

that would bring down your ſpirits, unten 
Mamma took great care of her dear child. 
You: will exclaim, I know, What can all 
this be? Alas! my dear Caroline, I am but 
a very few years older than you; never- 
theleſs I could give you an anſwer to the 


queſtion that would make you look grave: 


but muſt reſerve theſe matters for another 
occaſion. |. At preſent, I am to tell you, that 
we have taken a charming little houfe in 
a very pleaſant ſituation; and, in looking 
28 F 4 | Over 
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over it, Ihave fixed upon an apartment for 

ou: if you ſhould” cont continue in the ſame 
defire of viſiting Bath, I know who is a 
ſpoiled girl, that has a Mamma who can- 
not deny her any-thing; ſo that before the 
next winter is paſt, I may embrace you 
here, which will be a pleaſure not to be 


n, Tour affectionate -- — 9 55 


Maria Delauncis. 


' Yo Sir George Coſens. 


5 


A: Sy you have ſo kindly cabal your- 
ſelf in hat concerns me, I think it 
my duty to write to you from this place, 
to — u of my ſafe arrival, 


| pr ate ome account of the uoforunate 
onora. 


I found her at the convent of Engliſh 


nuns, where we had left her near ten 


years ago, and as complete a miſtreſs of 


the Engliſh language,, as if ſhe had never 
been inſtructed in any other; though it will 


ſerve now, as the pathetically obſerved, for 


no other purpoſe but that of lamenting the 
fate of the tendereſt of men in tha lan- 


guage of his country. Her form was much 
but retained a 6 dignity 
more 


(nnn | | 
more awful and interreſting than the bright- 
eſt fluſh of beauty. | 
Why or wherefore I cannot tell, but 
ſhe ſeemed, by her. queſtions, to ſuſpect 
the end of her unfortunate. lover. Howe- 
yer, I was ſteady to the. tale I had formed 
to deceive. her, thinking it much better 
that ſhe ſhould believe. he died of. a broken 
heart, than by the fatal ſuggeſtions of his 
own deſpair... The ſecond day of my ſee- 
ing her, ſhe. inſiſted upon my accepting e- 
very-thing Mr. Williams had left her, ex- 
cept a watch to which was hung a picture 
of his mother, and two portraits of him- 
ſelf, one painted before, and the other af · 
ter he returned from abroad, which are 
great reſemblances, and ſet in diamonds ; 
together with his travelling library, which 
conſiſts of about fourſcore volumes of the 
beſt Engliſh Authors, all bound elegantly 
and alike, and fitted into a trunk. Theſe 
remembrances, ſhe. ſaid, ſhould be the 
chief companions, as they would be the. 
inciple. comforts of her life. Indeed, all 

| 1 converſations upon this ſubject, and, as 
may be naturally expected, it was the only 
one which engaged us, were ſo noble and 

affecting, fo. replete with ſentiment and e- 

dification, that my cheeks were continually, 
wet with the tears of pity and admiration. 

She has not yet determined upon the fu- 

ture plan of her life; to ſettle that, ſhe 
walts the return of TNT from Italy, 

4 | 5 : 
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WE 
and an anſwer from her friend Celeſting, 
to whom ſhe has written a -particular ac- 
count of her ſituation. But I beg your ex- 
cuſe for entering at preſent into a detail of 
circumſtances, which, if you ſhould chuſe to 
be made acquainted with them, I can relate 
to you in perſon.— have already been 
here a fortnight, and, before the term is 
again elapſed, I ſhall hope to have the 
honour of aſſuring you how much I think 


Your moſt obliged, 


Humble Servant, 
| V. Freeman. 


2 George Huddleſton, 22 


Carlton Hall. 


ELL of all the birds in the air, who 
ſhould have thought of you, my 
dear George. for a Mentcr? neyertheleſs, 
our young Telemachus is returned home 
much. improved by his Oxford expedition. 
The boy has now got ſome ſmall gleam of 
the world about him; 'and I am not without 


my ſuſpicions, that in ſpite of his gentle- 


neſs, his modeſty, and his ſentiment, he has 
ſome ſparks of wickedneſs in him which a 
little more of your edifying ſociety would 
ſtrike out, and he then might become as 


% 


oo Coed. el Det. ooo oat Ry 


great 


68830 
great a rake as yourſelf :—though L hop 
tor better thi * 3 with the aſſiſtance of 
Lancaſter's high flown morals, the. eight 
example of Ft uncle, the grave counſels 
of his aunt, Ke be myſlelf,) and the 


grace of God, I truſt 
trom ſuch a ſera 

You may laug 2 you Wel d rogue, but 
hear of your —_—_ :—the riot and. idle- 
neſs Of Oxford, with fox-hunting and ca- 
rouſing at home will be the. ruin. of vou. 
Beſides, you never take the leaſt notice of 
your godmother, you ungracious boy! 1 
have not received = lines from you theſe 
ſix months. When I held you in my arms 
at the font, you were ſuch a noiſy perverſe, 
riotous brat, chat I. ſaid it would be a 


will, ve: pales 


ſhame to make a · chriſtian of you; but 1 was 


over- ruled, as H always am, and madè, but 
againſt my 4 to promiſe God 
knows what for you. If I am to anſwer for 
all your ſins as well as my own, the Lord 
have mercy upon me! I told. your father, 
when you were but a ſniveling boy, that he 
would repent f his- fo 7 in, Aphe 
you in your wicked tricks; and I believe 
e remembers my words, though he has 
not grace enough to own 1t. 


Our Jonathan is filly enough to have 


x friendſhip for you, and is continually re- 
peating his obligations to you; I ſuppoſe, 
among the reſt, for aſſiſting him in writing 


that ia aucy letter to me from Oxford. May 


8 I never 
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I never be an old maid, if I am not re- 
venged of 72 both! From your manner of 

oing on, 1 am ſure that you will get into 

me unlucky buſineſs before it is long, and 
then I ſuppoſe you will do me the tavour 
to think of me, and I ſhall receive an hum- 
ble letter, inning with My dear and 
honoured  godmother, and ending with 
Your moſt dutiful godſon, with a long in- 
tervening, rh Ae that you ſhall 
never be able to tee your father's face, if I 
do not aſſiſt you; and that you will be ſo 
prudent, diſcreet, and good in future, and 
all that. But if you make any more of your 
miſerable applications to me, be aſſured, I 


| ſhall laugh at your diſtreſs till my ſides ach; 


but as for relieving it, —no, my dear 


George, I have never given you the leaſt 
reaſon'to claim fuch a kindneſs, -or indeed 


any other from your affeCtionate,' you may 
it 


add godmother, if you wilt; though 


ſounds fo like other, that 1 don't 
quite like it:;—however your ſincere friend 


and well wiſher I willever acknowledge my- 


o_ 


ſelf; and you will, at all times, find theſe 
characters united in. 
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FOE Sir, "ON | | 


'OU R laſt letter was upon a ſubject 
ſo new to me, and in which I appear- 
ed to be ſo little concerned, that I did not 
know how to anſwer it. I was well aſſured 
that you had very good * for writin ng 
to me as you did, though I could not di 

cover the immediate ane of it but 
the matter is, at preſent, fully elucidated 
by my uncle's having explained his deſigns 
upon the ſubject. of my future eſtabliſh- 


: ment; which he has fp like himſelf, in 


a manner the moſt kindly kind, and ge- 
nerous, that can be conceived, 1 have en- 
deavoured to anſwer to his goodneſs, bx 
promiſing an entire confidence in him, and 
a ready compliance with his wiſhes in eve- 
ry thing. wever, the converſation end- 
ed in a declaration, on his part, that, as 
my happineſs was the great o of his 
wiſhes to ſettle me in life, he ſhould ever 

pay an equal attention to my affection e 
to his own judgment; and that when th 
met in approving the ſame object, whic 
he- truſted was a very een expetta- 
tion, he thould:retire to hig 1 eat of Mine 


411 5 


main, with all duty and regard; your moſt 
affectionate and ern. ah oy = 
Humble ervant, 
etna 93 75 chen, \ 
bone bu, a i 2 


TW). | 
toft Manor, which is about five miles from 
hence, and would preſent me with Carlton, 
and all the great domain belonging to it. 


This magnificent generoſity he accompani- 
ed with ſome general advice of the fame 


niture; and to the ſame effect as yours; 


I ſhould, ſurely, be the moſt ungrateful 
being on earth, if I were not to N55 a Ya full 
attention and obedience to both. My heart 
is {0 oppreſſed” with my uncles gong 
that I can write no more about it: but what 
I have already written will, I am ſure, 
communicate a great pleaſure to yours. 
9 — Freeman is not yet arrived, but is 
cted every day; and I fhall not fail to 
5 orm him of your kindneſs. If the world 
is ſo bad as every-one tell me it is, I am, 
ſurely, moſt commonly happy to be ſur- 
rounded by the beſt beige in it. I re: 
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REALLY wiſh, ny clear vo et 
lad a little of your gravity, | though how 

it would laſt: Heaven _ ows. 
9081 is the difference of our characters, 


| Hmile: at things which do not change 
ara 


„ 

a ray of your countenance; and you do lit- 
tle more than ſmile at what almoſt kills me 
with laughter. I really believe you are 
ſomewhat wiſer than Jam; however, at all 
events, you will have the credit of oy, 4 
from thai ſpecious gravity of yours! But 
I muſt correct myſelf, and cannot, even 
in joke, do you an injuſtice. Vou are not 
grave, and there is nothing in your coun- 
tenance that can be called gravity :''# ſerene 
chearfulneſs enlivens and-beautifies it; and 
1 have heard It obſerved, that nothing can 
be ſuperior to the amiable dignity of your 
look, form, and manners. My dear Mam- 
ma, who is, I think, rather too much diſ- 
poſed to talk about the ſorrows of life, ſays, 
with tears in her eyes, that ſhe | wiſhes 1 
was ſo well prepared to meet them as you 
are. Gracious Heayen! it is time enough 
to think of them when they come, without 
making one's felf melancholy. in preparing 
for the reception of ſuch unpleaſant viſitors. 
Whenever they befet me, PII fee if laugh- 
ing will not drive them away ; but if that 
ſhould not do, I will cry in good earneſt, 
4 |» Ste eb ior ets Ke LG 

And ſo, my dear Maria, this Bath is but 
a ſnake in the graſs; and, after all the fine 
accounts of it, which have almoſt turned 
my brain ſleeping and waking, my hopes 
are to be daſhed by the fear of danger and 
the apprehenſion of trouble! I really do 
not comprehend you, though I ſuppoſe . 

| | you 
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you will find out ſome cunning way of ex- 
plainining yourſelf. I have been at plays 
and balls in London — I have been; at . 


hgh. and Vauxhall I don't mention our 


Chelſea. aſſemblies and I ſaw no reaſon 
for alarm at any of theſe. places. I eannot 
conceive why pleaſure ſhould be more dan. 
gerous in your little city, than in the me- 
tropolis. To tell, you the truth; I. aſked 
my Mamma about it, and ſhe. replied with 
a. ſmile and a ſigh, - Vour friend, my dear, 
is a good and a ſenſible. girl, and I ſhall 
leave it to her to unfold the, myſtery,” 

But you do not ſeem. to ſatisfy my curi- 
oſity in any-thing, or you would have told 
me the ſituation of your charming houſe; 
and I ſhould have delighted mylſelt. with 
looking into the plan of Bath, and to have 
put my finger upon the ſpot. To be ſure, 


it is like yourſelf, to have allotted me my 


apartment; but if the caſe had been re- 
verſed, I ſhould have told you the colour 
of the paper it was hung with, and what 
was to be ſeen from the windows, and all 
that: though I fancy I fhall, not occupy 
it, as my Papa is expected home in the 
autumn; and he will, propably, take an 
houſe at Bath for the winter. Nothing, 
however, can be determined till he returns. 


What a delightful letter it will be that pre- 


pares you for our arrival! and if what I have 
ard he true, my father's return will, in 
more reſpects than one, add to the impor- 
ws ? n 


90 
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tance of a certain good friend of yours, 
who, whatever it may be, would be glad 
to ſhare it with you. If you cannot gueſs 
who this is, I will give you an example of 
a generous confidence, in acquainting you 
that it is your ever-affectionate 3 

äC.̃euñꝛaroline Barker. 


7⁵ Jonathan Caſens, E 7 


My dear Jonathan, 


1 THANK you for your friendly let- 
ter and obliging invitation, which 1 
ſhall very readily accept of, if you will 
promity to paſs the Chriſtmas with us. 

e ſhall have a great deal of that fort of 
mirth which will pleaſe you; and, perhaps, 
I may be. able to transform you from a 
Pythagorean into a reaſonable being; and 
to convince you that you may hunt an 
hare without running any riſque of deſtroy- 
ing your grandmother. If I could but 
once fee a good kenael at Carlton, I ſhould 


be happy; with ſuch a country as yours, 


it is a ſin not to have one of the beſt packs 
of dogs in the kingdom. By the ſide 0 

the brook, juſt where the old pound ſtood. 
would be the fineſt fituation in the word. 
I. would ſet off any hour in the night to 


come 


„ 
come and lay the firſt None; and my fa- 
ther ſays, he would pay you a viſi ton purpoſe 
to teach me the view. halls, for which he 
has been famous all his life-time,——1 
wiſh the vicar joy, and F hope you have 
promiſed to ſtand godfather to the firſt 
child. ——At the appointed time I ſhall 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing and accompa- 
nying you to Bath; but remember, I de- 

nd upon- the foregoing condition. The 
mily join me in beſt regards to our 
good friends at Carlton; — I hope you 

will believe me to be moſt truly yours, 
__- George Huddieſton. 


FF 


20 Dr. Lancaſter. 
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HOF a ſtranger to you but by 
1 name, I take the liberty of returning 
you my moſt fincere thanks for the kind 
intereſt Mr. Coſens informs me you have 
taken in my welfare, and your generous 
_ offers of ſervice which he has communica- 
ted to me. Providence, indeed; is abun- 
dantly gracious to me, much more than! 
deſerve, in bleſſing me with ſuch ſincere 
friends; and, at the ſame time, giving 4 
nos that 


Jus 
Ca- 


me 
hat 


„ 
that independance which prevents my be- 
A to them. 
ith the armuity transferred to me by 
Mr. Williams, and about fifteen hundred 
pounds, Which has, at length devolved to 
me by the death of my poor friend, I am 
in poſſeſſion of near four hundred pounds a 
car; and Sir George Coſens, whoſe worth 
1 cannot ſufficiently extol, has not only 
offered me the houſe which he built for his 


friend, Captain Coſtard, but has inſiſted 


upon my acceping all the priviledges with 
which that gentleman was favoured. I am, 
therefore, by the bleſſing of Heaven, 
placed in a ſituation beyond my utmoſt 
wiſhes; but I ſhall not, I hope, be render- 
ed, thereby, leſs grateſul to thoſe whoſe 
friendſhip ought to. be for ever graven on 
my heart. Among the reſt, you have-eve- 
claim to my acknowtedments; and I de- 
gn, as ſoon as I am recovered from the 
fatigue of body and mind which 1 have 
lately undergone, to ſet out for Ireland, 
and, with your permiſſion, to paſs a few 
days with you in my way thither. In the 
mean time, Sir, I beg leave to aſſure you, 
with the greateſt ſenſibility of your kind- 
neſs, that I am your moſt grateful and 
obedient humble ſeant. 
en en 
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Hendured Madam, 


HENEVERI am favoured with 
a letter from you, I cannot readily 
determine whether you are in joke or 
earneſt; however, I comfort myſelf with 
the recollection, , that it is a good ſign when- 
ever yon try to make any-one ridiculous, 
as you are never ſatisfied till you make 
them amends ſome way or other: and 
firtter myſelf, that the amuſement you had 
at my expence, will be, at leaſt, fifty 
s in my pocket, which will be 
very convenient to help me through the 
Bath expedition, in which 1 am to have the 
pleaſure of accompanying you. 
As for leading Jonathan into any ſcrapes, 
that is not in my power, even if it were 
in. my intentions. He is proof againſt all 


my temptations, I aſſure you; and, however We 
you may laugh at Doctor Lancaſter, he 
— certainly formed my friend's character 
in a very ſuperior manner, and what ner 
ther I, nor any-one I know, ſhall. ever 
equal. Impudent and riotous as you may 
think me, I ſhould be the laſt perſon in 
the world to. throw a lure. in his way that 
4k might 8 
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might difgrace him. The only thing 1 
with to 6 fer him is to give him « ths 
for hunting, which I think would do him 
good, and make him a complete gentle- 
man. All the family join with me in beſt 
reſpects. It will not be long before I ſhall 
pay my devoirs to you at Carlton, when 
you will have an opportuity of Jaughing 
in perſon at your moſt obliged and duti- 


George Huddleſton. 


Fo Miſs Barker. 


Ba 


T length we are in our delightful lit- 
| tle houſe, and an attention to the-ne- 
ceſſary arrangements of our new ſituation 
& ſhould not have been interrupted by any- 
thing but the pleaſure of anſwering your 
laſt half-lively letter. What is the matter 

WW with you? Whom have you ſeen? or 
= whom have you not ſeen ? or, rather, who 
has not ſeen you? I cannot be vain enough 

do ſuppoſe that my abſence can fo lon 

continue to diminiſh your ſpirits. I mu 
therefore place it to.the account of ſome of 
@ theſe little diſappointments, which you well 
remember to be the ſubjects of my raillery. 
But take notice, if they ſhould continue 
by another 


% 
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another year, I ſhall alter my tone, and 
treat them without mercy. With the ad- 
vantages of every kind which you poſſeſs, 
admiration will follow you; and you can 
never loſe it, but when. you. preſs forward 
to receive it. This is a little hint by the 
way; and | ſhall proceed to give ſome ſa- 
tistaction to your curioſity, which, as [ 
have called it forth, it would-be unpardon- 
able in me not to gratify. Liſs 
Though in fact there is much more diſſi- 
pom and pleaſure, as you will call it, in 

ndon than at Bath; yet, if they were to 
be conſidered in all their circumſtances, 
and a ſcale could be formed, by which the 
comparative ſtate of public amuſements 
could be aſcertained in each of theſe pla- 


ces, I verily believe, that the latter would 


be found to have the ſuperiority. In Lon- 
don the public amuſements are 10 diffuſed, ' 
that you may frequent them almoſt without 
obſervation ; and they may be ſo varied by 
you, that you will not appear, in the eyes 
of the world, to be greatly attached to 
them. Beſides, though there is every 
means of gratification in the metropolis, it 
is a place where pleaſure is not the greateſt 


and almoſt only object. Add to all this, 


that to lead a diſſipating life in London, a 
fortune is abſolutely neceſſary, which com- 
paratively ſpeaking, very few are known 


to els. EK | 
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On the contrary, at Bath, Pleaſure takes 
a ſmall circuit, but is continually in moti- 
on, ſo that you cannot ſtir without being ob- 
ſerved ; and there are numbers of people, 
who, from one cauſe or another, make it 
the whole buſineſs and employment of their 
time to remark the conduct of others. E- 
very perſon will know every thing you do; 
with whom you dance; what you wear, 
and where you go: nothing eſcapes inveſ- 
tigation, not even the moſt trifling circum- 
ſtances; and, if any little article of folly, 
affectation, or imprudence, ſhould flide in- 
to the account, it will be known, and fur- 
niſh matter of converſation in every part 
of the town. This is a place where Plea- 
fure is the principle bulineſs: they, Who 
do not come for health, are here for no o- 
ther purpoſe but to .crowd the temple of 
that fantaſtic deity; nor ſhould I forget to- 
obſerve that the terms of gaining admiſſion 
are leſs than moderate. From this little hiſ- 
tory, you may be ſure that competition will 
enter very deeply into the buſineſs, and, 
of courſe, no mall quantity of envy and 
J ET . 15 
To be beautiful and elegant will conjure 
up enemies in almoſt all who feel their in- 
feriority. Your ſmiles, all lovely as they 
are, would not be able to quell them ; on 
the contrary, they will exerciſe the vigi- 
8 lance of that malice which is ever on the 
$ watch to attack you. The ſtare of imper- 
N WW tinent 
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_tinent, half-approving curioſity, the dubi- 


ous whiſper, and the vulgar exclamation, 
will not fail to mingle with the general 
whiſper of applauſe. This is no ſmall 
counterbalance to the pleaſurable enjoy- 
ments of this place : --beſides, any report, 
whether true or falſe, is not loſt in the 


crowd, but is carried into every part of 


the kingdom, and ſerves as a portion of 
thoſe hiſtories, with which families, from 
all 3 of it, are to entertain their 
neighbours when they return home. 

You will aſk me, perhaps, how I have 
contrived to collect ſo much knowledge in 
ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time. I am not in- 
debted, thank Heaven, to my own experi- 
ence, but to thoſe who have lived long in 
the place, and Know it well. But all this 
is not, my dear Caroline, quite unintelligi- 
ble to you. The amuſements of Chelfe 
will furniſh you with ſomething of the ſame 
kind, though very much in miniature. You 


have only to ſuppoſe the competitions-infi- 


nately encreaſed, with the croakers and 
rattle-ſnakes, as you were uſed to call 
them, in proportion, and the affair is 
ben | 

- Although you tell me, when you are to 
viſit. this place, we ſhall not have the plea- 

- fure to receive you, as a permanent gueſt, 
under our roof, I amufe myſelf, notwith- 


ſtanding, in fitting up the little apartment 


to your taſte. A chamber of little 70 
222 3 
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than ſixteen feet ſquare, and a cloſet of half 
- thoſe dimenſions, cannot merit, or e- 
ven juſtify, a particular deſcription, nor 
will I trifle with you ſo much as to give it 
to you. Indeed, if I were to do it in the 
manner you deſire, my letter might ſerve 
as a carpet to the room. Adieu! and be- 


lieve me moſt truly yours, &c. 
WF: Maria. 
To Mr. William Freeman. 
Bruges— 
My dear Friend, 210 5 


V lot in this life ſeems, at length, 
to be determined; Heaven points 
out a road to me, which I ſhall readily take, 
and you I doubt not, will approve it. 'The 
meſſenger is returned from Italy with an 
account that my brother thinks me dead, 
and does not ſeem to wiſh otherwiſe. I am, 
therefore, determined to accept the invi- 
tation of my dear and more proſperous 
friend, the Counteſs of Gromſtadt, who 
has ſent a confidential perſon on purpoſe 
to eſcort me to her, with the ' moſt tender 
and affecting invitation to paſs the reſt of my 
days with her. You are alſo included; and, 
if you have not a better place of reſt, you 
will do well to follow me. In ſome of her 
SET a. ., Gt letters, 
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letters, ſhe has mentioned, more than once, 
her pleaſant viſits to a monaſtery in the 
neighbourhood of her caſtle; and 'who 
knows but 1 may there find a 3 whereon 
to lay my weary had. 

I encloſe a letter for Dublin: a duplicate | 
will follow by the next mail. I have taken 
this precaution, as it is the wiſh of my heart 
that it may reach its deflination. The 
writing of it coſt me many a pang; and he 
to whom it is addreſſed, will often find his 
aged eyes dim withtears as he reads it. 
I ſhall leave this place to-morrow, and ſhall 
paſs by the way of Straſbourg to Vienna; 
where I ſhall find my friends, who will im- 
meudiately —— me to their chateau, 
u hichl is about a day's journey from Prague. 
If you are reſolved to remain in England, 
I ſhall. ſee you no more; but my prayers 
and wiſhes will be very frequent for your 
true and laſting happineſs. I ſhall write 
to you from time to time; and I hope you 
will do the ſame kindneſs to me. The bo- 
ſom-friend of him whoſe image is ever be- 
fore me, cannot but be dear to 


Leonora. 
fo Archibald IN _ EV. 
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ſmg you in a more intereſting character; 
— from a much nearer degree of relation 
than can ever ſubſiſt between us:—but, 
alas! thoſe hopes are gone to the tomb 
where your ſon lies; they are mingled with 
his clay; they are mouldering with his duft. 
I once expected to have called you Father, 
and had prepared myſelf to perform the 
affectionate duties which a parent claims 
from his child; but that expectation has 
alſo withered away. The decrees of Hea- 
ven are wiſe, and I ſubmit to them with 
due reſignation, journeying onward through 
the reſt' of my life, forgetting and forgot; 
—with my heart in the grave of my lover; 
and my eye fixed on Heaven, wherel hope, 
ere long, to meet him. 

[I wiſh much to have been ſpared the pain 
of all thoſe bitter recollections which make 
my tears fall from my cheeks upon the 
paper, and deface the imperfe& letters 
which my trembling hand is at a loſs to form. 
Alas! the ſcene of happineſs that was 
once before me What a difmal curtain has 
been drawn acroſs it! To be bereft of hope 
here, —to ſee no ray of light but what is 

beyond the gulph and even that ſometimes 
rendered, by the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, and the clouds of human diftreſs, of 
Ja dubious appearance, —is a condition 
which would force a ſigh from the moſt ob- 
durate heart, and I doubt not, will receive 
that proof of compaſſion from yours. 

AA But 
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But I muſt correct myſelf; for the lan- 
guage of complaint will feem to you to be 
the language of reproach; and I have no right, 
even if I were diſpoſed, to uſe it. 1 ſhall 
therefore ſtruggle to get from it, to thank 
you Sir, for that kindneſs which has occaſi- 
ned this letter. I not only thank you for it, 
but acknowledge myſelf to be greatly com- 
forted by it, as it is accompanied witli that 

| ſort of attention, and beſtowed in that 
| tender manner, Which tell me you are 
grieved that I am not your daughter. In- 

deed, I can jay it without boaſting, I de- 
ferved that tender name. My. affection for 
your ſon would have been ſcarcely more than 
thatl ſhould bave had tor his father: — even, 
in the article of religion, if that had borne 
the ſhadow of an objection, I had brouglit 
myſelf to be ſubmiſſwe; conſidering that 
the great Being, who governs the world, 
when he caſts his eye over the inhabitants 
of it, beholds only the good and the evil, 
and receives the ſacrifice of the pious heart 
from every corner of the earth, — But I am 

| finking once more into thoſe. ſentiments 
which are too affecting for me to write, 
and cannot be pleaſing for you to read.! 
ſhall therefore again thank you for. your 
kind offers of ſervice, which, I aſſure you, 
fir, I would with pleaſure accept, if I Were 
in want of them: but Lreally am not; and 
to convince you that I do not retuſe you! 
frier{ſhip - from any motives. of pride 0! 
reſentment, it may be neceſſary to acquan! 
1928 f * YOU 
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you with ſome ſmall part of my hiſtory, of 
which you cannot have been informed. 

I had the misfortune- to loſe my father 
when Fwas'in my cradle; however, Hea- 
ven, in its mercy, had given me a mother 
whoſe care and affection prevented me 
from feeling the want of another parent 
but before I had attained eighteen years, 
Heaven withdrew its mercy, in taking her 
alſp from me. The evening before ſhe ex- 

red, ſhe called me to her bed-ſide, and, 
having told me ſne was near her end, with 
her bleſſing ſne gave me a paper, and de- 
fired me to preſerve it with great care. 
% That is,“ ſaid the,” an inventory of 
4 and effects to a great value, which 

1 have depoſited in the hands of a perſon 
= whole integrity I have often tried, for your 

: annexed to the inventory you will find 
his acknowledgement of having received 
them. I have made this depoſit, my dear 
child,” ſaid ſhe, becauſe I well know it 
is your brother's intentions, from very in- 
tereſted motives, to propoſe your taking 
the veil. Situated as he is, you will not 
be able to oppoſe his deſigns, but by flying 
to another Kingdom, where what I have 
given you will be ſufficient to ſupport your 
rank in comfort. My tenderneſs has ſug- 
geſted this to me, and I have obeyed it; 

ving to your on diſcretion how to act 
I have only to command you never to 
| diſgrace yourſelf, to let your conſcience 
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be your guide, and to remember with ten- 
derneſs your affectionate mother.“ She 
then called the bleſſings of Heaven upon 
me, and ſunk immediately into the arms 
of death. I could ſcarce ſuſtain the awful 
ſcene, and the trials of it had well nigh 
borne me to the ſame grave. My brother 
ſoon confirmed my mother's dying decla- 
ration; and fo well did he purſue his mea- 
_ ſures, that I could not avoid taking the 
veil. But when my lips uttered that vow 
which was to ſeparate me from the world 
my heart proteſted againſt it, and I reſolved 
to ſeize the firſt opportunity of making my 
eſcape ; eſpecially as my ſecręt fortune was 
in ſure hands. I have ſince received it from 
the faithful friend with whom my mother 
entruſted it. The greater part had been 
turned into money, and placed in the bank 
of Vienna, where it produces an income 
far ſuperior to my wants, the reſt, conſiſt- 
ing of ſome rare jewels, I have kept in my 
poſſeſſion for fear of the worſt; and they 
will now ſerve as a ſmall tribute of my gra- 
titude to thoſe kind friends, beneath whoſe 
roof I am to find an hoſpitable ſhelter du- 

ing the ſhort remains of my liſ. 
Lou are now, I hope, | Sir, convinced 
that it would be ſuperfluous in me to re- 
ceive your offers of friendſhip, for which, 
however, I moſt fincerely thank you again 
and again. After all, my heart does not re- 
proach me; and the manner in . 
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have conducted myſelf, Since I, eſcaped 
from the convent, will bear witneſs that I 
did not leave it from motives diſgraceful to 
me. It was a ſtep I had always determined 
to take; it was not therefore difficult for 
your all accompliſhed ſon, who might have 
relaxed the firmeſt vows, to looſe ſuch feeble 
ones as mine. However, in executing , 
ſuch a deſign, which is by ſome thought 

unchaſte, even in the contemplation, I was 
reſolved not to bring any real diſgrace upon 
myſelf, or involve the object of my affecti- 
ons in any family diſtreſſes. I determined, 
therefore, to act in ſuch a manner, pre- 
vious to our union, as to induce his friends 
to believe me worthy of it; and I had not 
the leaſt doubt but I ſhould be received by 
them with joy and welcome. But when. 1 
was made acquainted with the real ſtate of 
Mr. Williams's ſituation, and your fixed re- 
folutions concerning him, I ſent you a 
written promiſe, which I flattered myfelf 
would have reconciled him to you; and 
this promiſe I never broke, though we had 
the means of living comfortably and honour- 
ably together without your aſſiſtance. I 

now repent my fidelity to that promiſe, 

as I little thought you would have ſuffered : 
him to be a miſerable wanderer, and to die 
at laſt of a broken heart. I made the great- 
eſt ſacrifice in my power, an1 though the 
victim was accepted, the condition was not 
| G 4 fulfilled 
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at length, that you do not think my aſhes 
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fulfilled. I yielded to a rigid and inflexible 
46 and am bowed down beneath it. 

er all, to give a certain proof that 1 
do not heſitate to be obliged by you, I de- 
fire the favour of you, and I ſhall conſider 
it as the greateſt - you can beſtow upon me 


to transfer your deſigns of kindneſs to me 
- to your ſon's faithful and unparalleled 


friend, Mr. Freeman. I have ſet you an 


example, in giving him what your fon be- 


ueathed to me. He paſſed the prime ot 
his years, in being his companion, his 
counſellor, his nurſe, and his friend; for 
him he neglected thoſe means of ſecuring 
to himſelf that ſupport which his abilities 
and induſtry would have ſecured to him in 
any part of the globe. - I will bear record 


0 a fidelity and honour in him of which 
there are few examples. Cheriſh him, 1 


beſeech you ; let him not languiſh without 
an honourable protection! To preſerve ſuch 
a man from penury is not ſuificient ; he 
ſhould flouriſh in comfort and indepen- 
dence. 1 aſk it of you; the ſhade of your 


ſon ſpeaks by me, and an acquieſcence 


with this demand will ſoothe us both. It 
is the only requeſt I have ever made to you, 


and will be the laſt.—Alas! what do | 


write ?---there is yet another ?---but let it 
paſs! the diſtant country to which I am . 
ng, forbids it. Nevertheleſs, it would | 
a ſatisfaction, and a great one too, to find 


would 
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would diſgrace the ulchre which con- 
tains thoſe of your 2 bid you, Sir, 
farewel! My enfeebled hand and exhauſted 
ſpirits command me to it. If I could have 

ſed that I ſnould ever write to you 
again, this letter would not have been 10 
long; but, as that will not be, do not be 
offended that I linger on a ſubject ſo dear 
to me. Once more I bid you adieu! My 
wiſhes have been fo unſucceſsful for myſelf, 
that I know not how to offer them to you: 
but my prayers, which, I truſt, have ſome- 
times been heard, ſhall remember ou 
and Heaven will not reje& them auſe 
— 1 eed from a broken heart. 
if of me is no more; yet a little 
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ov R laſt Wr, my dear Maria; 
was ſo full of morality and grave de- 
an, that, if I had not been aſſured 
it was of your hand- writing, I ſhould have 

"oy" 8 it to be one of thoſe wiſe 


. epiſtles 


68 
epiſtles which I receive, once a _ 
from my Aunt-Rebecca.—After all, you 
might have enliyened it with (omething * 
other that was diverting 

What at the paced fountain of ee 
and not one for yo curious Caroline! 
what do yo 4 wich yourſelf? how do 
you paſs your time? . do you ſee ? 
what acquaintance have you made? and 
all that. Vou are got into the gayeſt, and, 
according to your account, the moſt ſoar 
dalous place in the world, and you have 
not a ſingle entertaining paragraph A 
out your letter! 

So L am to behave myſelf — well 
when I come amongſt. you - My dear Ma- 
ria ſhall ſee that I can play my part to ad- 
miration; and not a tabby cat ot them all 
ſnall glance diſapprobation at me. As for 


being envied, hy, it is the moſt charm- 


ing thing in the world, I hope I ſhall be 
envied as long as I live; and when my Pa- 


| E comes home, I believe there will be 


ome reaſon for envying me. 


l preſume there is ſome little difhrence 


between the company at Bath and our 
flaunting Chelſea mifles, God bleſs: em 


' who are as civil and as abuſive as ever. I 
hear that I was finely pulled to pieces at 


the laſt aſſembly, though I Was drefledin 
an old gown; and did not dance. I neither 


eclipſed them by my appearance, nor took 


my „ n nevertheleſs they 
ſmiled, 
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ſmiled, and ſuppoſe I did not dance out of 
compaſſion to them; with ſuch ſort of po- 
lite impertinence. I hate the place every 
day more and more; and I ſhall never be 
eaſy till J have ſaid farewell to it. 1 
Vith all the dangers and diſagreeable 
circumſtances which, I muſt own you de- 
ſcribe rather horribly, I ſhall take upon me 
the title of one of the inhabitants of Bath 
with real pleaſure. I may act wrong, per- 
haps, and do fooliſh things, but I ſhall 
have you to conſole and adviſe me. If I 
ſhould be an object for ill- nature to vent its 
ſpite at, I ſhall have where with to make 
me amends in your kindneſs and affecti- 
It is true, I do love a little admiration, 
and where is the harm of it? Do not all 
ranks of people ſeek it! Is it not the pur- 
ſuit of all. mankind ? Beſides, wherefore 
am I dreſſed: out. with ſo much expence ? 
and why am I educated in ſo poliſhed a 
manner, if it is not for this end? Am IL 
accompliſſied to fit in an hermitage, or 
to appear in the world? and if the latter, is 
it not that the world ſhould admire me? 
Or wherefore is every attention about me 
encreaſed when I am to go into public; 
and why are the inſtructions of all my maſ- 
ters directed to what the world will ſay of 
me, if I attain ſuch a degree of excellence, 
and ſo on ?—nay, is not this very admira- 
tion held forth. as my reward? After all 
W 12 2 your 
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your grave advice upon the matter, I be- 
lieve = like it as well as 1 do; though 
ow how to ſave appearances better. 


remember at our ball, when Sir Robert 
Daviſon ſaid ſomething handfome to you, 


chat you became red. as ſcarlet, and turned 


away your face to wipe a couple of tears 
from 'd Now, he 5 old _ yet his 
admiration could make you cry for plea- 
ſure; and all I ever received never affected 
me any more than to make me bluſh a 
little, and my heart beat a great deal. 

I have no news for you, though I deſire 
you will ſend me a cargo of it. Your fa- 
yourite Thames flows as uſual. There was 


ſome fine muſic upon it laſt night; and 


the boats lay off our walk for more than an 
hour. The ſerenity of the evening, and 
the ſweet ſounds which enlivened it, ſooth- 
ed my mind into that degree of ſatisfaction, 
as to feel no other want in my heart, but of 
that friend who ſo tel 

Does the clarinet never enliven your Avon? 


or are its banks ſo dull as to have no 


echoes? Perhaps the harmony of Bath is 
confined entirely to the concert- room, 
where, I am told, Saint Cecilia herſelf 
deigns ſometimes to be preſent.—8ay 
ſomething about your muſic, Shall 1 ſend 


you any-thing new? — I ſhoutd ſuppoſe 


that you had forgot the uſe of your pen- 
cil, or you might, by this time, have ſent 


me the drawings you promiſed. The 


frames 


y poſſeſſes it. 
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frames are already hung up in my dreſſing- 
room, and Bw rap + led. 1 cannot 
have too many obje& about me, that may 
recal to every moment's remembrance a 
friend fo dear as you are, and ever will 
be, to your moſt affeftronate. 
| pid et, © Caroline Barker. 
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To Jonathan Coſens, Eſq. © 
) dear Sir, To. of EN Is ON 


" I S you are now at the entrance of the 
Temple of Pleafure, permit me to 
ſtop you for a moment upon the treſhold, 
to warn you againſt the dangers which lurk 
m N tin et 
The place which you are going to inha- 
bit for ſome time has long been notorious 
for the number of gameſters who reſort to 
it, to fill their own purſes at the ex 
of young men who are eaſily deceived, or 
old men who are willing dupes. The num- 
ber of theſe gentry is much greater than it 
appears to be; and perſons who do not 
ſeem to know or even to have heard of 'each 
other, are connected in the ſame baſe and 
lurking defigns. a En 34. ol 
= When 1 was at Bath, a quarrel among 
cheſe people about ſharing the booty, that 


o 


. - 
* - 


C 
ended in a public affair before the magiſ- 
trate, diſcovered the policies of their re- 
public, which was moſt cunningly formed 
to enrich themſelves by the ruin of others. 
The particular circumſtances I have almoſt 
forgot; though I remember the impeach- 
ing perſon was carried off by ſome means 
or other, and many interefting particulars 
in the annals of gambling thereby preſery- 
ed from a public ile e þ recollect, 
however, for I was preſent at the examina- 
tion, that the plan was arranged with great 
ſkill, and that men of all difpoſitions and 
qualities, at leaſt, who could aſſume them 
all, were concerned in it. Some of theſe, 
it ſeems, who ſupported the appearance 
and manners of gentlemen, were employed 
to make acquaintance with young men of 
fortune, to try their propenſities, to call 
forth and encourage, if poſſible, a ſpirit of 
ming, and thus to prepare them for the 
eſigns of their aſſociates All this I am 
informed, exiſts. more or leſs at preſent ;: 
and if my information ſhould be true, you 
will certainly be conſidered as an an object Wi 
well-worthy their attention, 
IJ am therefore, to beg of you to uſe 
great caution in making acquaintance: po- 
iteneſs is due to every one, but an inti- 
mate familiarity ſhould be avoided, but 
with perſons of known characters and con- 
nections. I have heard of young men being 
invited to dinners and e 
1 1 N | Where 
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where, when” cards have been propoſed, 
they have met with that degree of oppoſis 
tion which would diſarm almoſt any ſuſpi- 
cion, but that the conteſt has ended in their 
being produced, and the conſequent plun- 
der 7 gueſts, 1 remem- 
ber, alſo, to have been credibly informed, 
that, at a tavern dinner, ſome of the party, 
propoſing to throw up a guinea to determine 
the payment of it, a young gentleman, 
who had not the leaſt diſpoſitions for play, 
was led on, from that trifling circumſtance, 
to do a ery: material injury to his fortune: 
nay, I fears it has not been uncommon 
even ſor ladies to be a party concerned in 
ſuch ſhameful buſineſs; and, from their 
entreaties, young men, who had not reſo- 
lution to refuſe what. they immagined the 
rules, of politeneſs obliged them to perform, 
have been ſet down, ignorant and untaught, 
to card, here ſucceſs has engendered: the 
love of play, or their loſſes, by repeated 
endeavours to retrieve them, have, at 
length, brought on a habit of gaming which 
as ended in their run 
I have mentioned thefe circumſtances 
Jo enforce my cautions againſt haſty intima- 
Neies, which all young men of a tender and 
Haffectionate diſpoſition are apt to embrace; 
Wand: allo to prove the neceſſity of making 
nxed and determined reſolutions, never if 


Poſſible, to touch a card; and, if the 
Forms and cuſtoms of polite life ſhould 
2H - : render 


* 


r 
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by 


_ moſt ſober and cautious diſpoſitions may be 
| unwartly, and by flow degrees, warmed by 


1) 
render ſuch a —— impracticable, 'never 
to play for more than a certain trifling ſum, 
ilch cannot be of any confequence, if | 
you ſhould Joſe it; and to anfwer all pro- 
poſals to play deep wich a declaration of By 
ere Purpose e the' unn f 


1 remember an old friend of mine, who 
was very rich and much troubled with an If 
itch for gaming, in order to reſtrain him- j 


ſelf, made a public vow, which he was con- 


tinually reapeating, that, whatever fam he 
loſt, he 1 por half as much to the 
poor; and that they ſhould be equal ſharers 
10 his gains. This 0 U. cen y known, 
every e geh u = his pe when he 
— 8 in aA and i 
ka ox known, 


His loſſes, and the diminutions of his Fin 74 
together with the laugh of his friends, he 
ſoon gave up the amuſement and played no 
more. I do not tell you this aneedote as an 
example, but for your obſervation. 

Bacchus alſo is no unfrequent aſſociat i 
of the gambling tribe; and perſons of the 


company and wine inte an incautious mo 
ment, and the ſurrounding” harpies wil 
not Fail to ſeize the den "Gpportant 43 
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ſolution; ſo that what with the encreaſe of 


„ 3 

But, beſides the gameſter, there is ano- 
ther ſet ' of men, who, - much leſs 
offenſive, are — erous om 2 
nection. I ſhall ſurpriſe you perhaps, w 
I tell you that the perſons to whom I allude 
are the profeſſional muſicians. In the plan of 
& cducation 1 propoſed to your ck and 
= what he did me the hongur to approve, 
muſic was wholly omitted; and nothi 
ſhould have induced me to alter it, in that 
particular, but the uncommon genius you 
diſcovered for the ſcience, by which you 
were enabled to become no inconſiderable 
proficient without the leaſt interruption to 


— other ſtudies. I am not ſo rigid as 


lato, who wiſhed to baniſh muſic from 
his republic; nevertheleſs, I think, by its 
attracting powers, its influence is danger- 
ous in many particulars, which I have 
not ume to mention 00h 
To enforce my opinions, I muſt inform 
you, without entering into any preſent ex- 
planation, that all muſi- 
cians are libertines; and too many exam- 
= might be produced of young men of 
non who have been ſeduced by them in- 
to all the refinements of vice. I muſt therefore 
recommend it to you never to make com- 
panions of them: receive them as perſons 
whom you are to pay for the entertainment 
they afford you. It is not poſſible to do 
otherwiſe than to be kind to all around you: 
but keep theſe people, however they may 
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excel in their art, at a certain diſtance! the 
moment the buſineſs of their inſtruments is 
at an end, pay and diſmiſs them; nor ever 
ſuffer any of the tribe to be employed by 
you without rewarding them, and rather 
gain their reſpect by the generoſity of your 
purſe, than the luxury of your table. Mam 
of this claſs are men of very convivial ta- 

. lents; are well acquainted with all the do- 
meſtic hiſtories of the times; and not only 
know how to inflame the paſſions, which in- 
conſiderate young men are apt to miſtake 
for an appropriate power of pleaſing, but 
are frequently as willing, as they are qua- 
lified, to affiſt in the indulgence of them. 
My letters to you, my dear Sir, are only) 

ſo many firings of hints for your uſe and 

* reflection. A word to the wiſe” is a good 
| proverb ; and, young as you are, without 
the leaſt flattery, I think it may, with the 
greateſt propriety, be applied to you. : 
That a good idence may watch over 
and preſerve you from all danger, is the wi 
moſt ſincere prayer of your ever affection · co 


a | Thomas Lancaſter. | 
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1 N DBE D, my dear Caroline, you ar- 
gue too well for me, and I ſhall not con- BY 
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S tinve the diſpute; The affair of being ad- 
BS mired is a delicate buſineſs, and I ſhallleave 
it to time to determine which of us is in the 
right: however before I quite bid adieu to 
the ſubject, I ſhall acknowledge that the 
civil expreſſions of Sir Thomas Davidſon 
did not only make me bluſh,” but grow pale 
and ſhed a tear. He was ſo kind as to ſay 
= he wiſhed for ſuch an one as myſelf to call 
= him Father; and the reflection that the ear- 
ly death of mine ſnatched from me the » 
portunity of uſing that tender name, affe 
ed me, as it always does, whenever it oc- 
curs to me. — And ſo much for that. 
Mortify me no more, I beſeech you with 
the deſcription of your beautiful ſtream, and 


myſelf for a month to enjoy ſuch an even- 
iag as you deſcribe. Ves, we have our wa- 
ter- muſic here; but ĩt is not the muſic of the 

Thames, whoſe winding ſhores ſeem alone 
capable of giving ner melody to the ſounds 
which reach them. The Avon is flow in its 


muſic which is breathed upon it, ſeems, in 
my fancy, to deaden upon the heavy wa- 
e e 20? reds ee e Be 797 

ecdotes, and that I do not enliven my letter 
with one of them. Indeed, they ſeldom 
reach me, or meet with ſo little attention 
= when they do, that they are ſoon beyond the 
reach of my recollection. Beſides, to tell 
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the echoes of it: I would readily confine 


courſe, and dull in its aſpect; while the 


You tell me that I am in the region of an 
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you my real ſentiments, when l find myſelf | 
obliged to have recourſe to the tales of the | 
day for the contents of a letter to a friend, | 
will lay my pen aſide, . You obſerve alſo, 
that Lam in the very feat of Scandal, with- 
out entertaining you with a ſingle ſcrap of 
it.— From an apprehenſion that your obſer- | 
vation might be, for the moment, a ſerious | 
one, be aſſured, my dear Caroline, that the 
door, the ear, and — heart of your friend, 
are all ſhut againſt it; and even if it were 
to reach me, do not imagine I would ſuffer | 
my pen to write what my tongue would re- 
fuſe e = ih 
| of the leſſer errors of life ariſe, I be. 
lieve, 2 the not annex ing 553 ideas to 
the terms uſed in common diſcourſe; and | 
think you muſt be an example of this in- 8 
attention, or you would not have treated 
ho moch levity — putanodr"a_þ = 1 
e is a ſerious one; ihe it ut 
in a lie, which sro 
— 457 — biaftioe' e ſome w. 


Ager ren 


2 2 It may not be . always of 
entirely falſe, but it is ſeldom or never em di. 
titely true; and is to partake aft 
more of the former than latter 1 N! 


It is ted by ili- nature for ill-naturel ¶ ¶ c< 
purpoſes: it raiſes weakneſs into vice, ani ed 
folly into crime. But this is not all; it 6% I, 
ſometimes without the leaſt foundation, in 
and, more generally, has but a Nender one: ce: 
and, even here it does not abſolutely eu- 

aggerar 7 1 


67 

aggerate, is actuated by baſe and cruel 
motives: for even the declaring a diſadvan- 
tageous truth may be called Scandal, when 
it is not done from a 2 of juſtice. 
This is a great miſchief in the world: pri- 
vate reputations are at its mercy, and even 
domeſfiic - repoſe is frequently deſtroyed 
by its 2 n I may een 
0 unity, before it be long, to explain 
elt further upon the ſubject. At pre- 
ſent, to make amends for the ſerious vein 
= which I have hitherto indulged, I ſhall finiſn 
my letter with ſomething '-of an anec- 
dote; and, as it relates to myſelf, I ſhall do 

it without reſerve. a | 
You muſt know, then, that laſt Monday, 
as I was walking with my maid, in the 
fields by the ſide of the Briſtol road, the ſky 
ſuddenly became black, and threatened a 
very heavy ſtorm ; nor had we been a min- 
ute beneath the ſhelter of a hovel by the 
road- ſide, when the clouds kept their word 
wich us, and began to pour forth a torrent 
ot rain. It was evening, and my Mamma 
did not know which way to ſend SE 
after us; ſo that I began to be truly uneaſy, 
Vvhen a gentleman Fan in a chaiſe Her- 
FF ccived our diſtreſs: he immediately order- 
ed his ſervant to flop, and, alighting haſti- 
, oblerved, that though he was a ſtranger, 
in ſuch an evening and at ſuch an hour no 
ne ceremony was to be uſed; ſo taking me by 
er the hand, he conducted me into the chaiſe, 
aud my maid followed me. He then ** 
| the 
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the door told the 1 make all poſ- 


ſible haſte to Bath, and to return to him 
there; and as he took the ſtation we had left, 
the carriage bore me rapidly away from. all ja 
gs of making an apology, or, in 
ort, of doing any-thing. Tndeed, I had 

not recovered from my ſurprize when we 
arrived in town; and Nelly informing the 
ſervant where to drive, I arrived juſt in 
time to prevent my Mamma's uneaſineſs 
from being extreme. When I told her 
the manner of our getting home, ſhe natural- 
ty aſked if I knew the gentleman : I replied 
in the negative, and the chaiſe had already 
left the door. She ſaid that this act of po- 
liteneſs, and the delicacy with which it was 
accompanied, deſerved a very particular 
acknowledgement, and expreſſed her con- 
cern at our being in a ſtate of ignorance to 
whom to make it. Nelly, however, recal- 
lected the chaiſe and the ſervants livery ; 
ſo that, after ſome enquiries, we difcover- 
ed our deliverer from ſtorm and tempeſt to 
be a Mr. Coſens, nephew of Sir George 
Coſens, now at Bath. Upon this intelli- 
gence, I was ordered to write that gentle- 
man a note of thanks: I felt myſelf rather 
aukward in the buſineſs; however, it pro- 
duced a very polite anſwer, and; in the 
evening, a very reſpectful viſit. He is a 
modeſt, 8 | well-informed youn 

man, without any faſhionable nonſenſe 
about him. While I was at my tambour, 
A 2 i VINCE enen any 
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my Mamma had a great deal of converſa- 
tion with him; and, after he was gone, I 
| thought, for it was almoſt dark, that ſhe 
applied her handkerchief more than once 
| to her face. But ſhe frequently finds ſome 
W ſecret motives for tears, which, as ſhe 
ſeems to wiſh I ſhould not fee, I pretend 
not to obſerve, though they never fail to 
make me ſhed ſhowers of my own. mr 
Now my dear Caroline, I foreſee all your 
WF nonſenſe upon the clofing part of this let- 
ter; and | could, moſt certainly, antici- 
pate what you will write upon the occaſion. 
Lou have then at laſt got an anecdote, and 
hope you will make a good uſe of it, or 
Hou t ſhall have no more from your ſincere 


and indulgent - $44 vis. andre dd a 
1 R Maria Delaunois. 


Tr Benjamin Huddleſton, Eſq. 


I. Tits | a Bat 5. f 
Honoured Sir, 4 20 5 


A 5 1 ſhall be at home ſo ſoon, I ſhould 
1 have kept my account of Bath till 
en; but as I thought it right to ſend Har- 
back with the horſes, I have taken the 
pportunity to accompany them with a few. 
es. Indeed, 1 had no uſe for them 
Erre, as it is a very bad place for horſes; 
al ela. and 
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and though it is the faſhion to ride out, yet 
the hills are ſo high and ſteep, with ſuch M 
ſony roads, before you get — gal- 
loping ground, that it is not worth the 
while riſquing a good horſe for the pur- 
ſe. I went to ſee a college acquaintance, 
near Briſtol, where Jonathan carried me, 
and left me for a few days. He keeps fit- 
teen couple of beagles, pretty good ones; 
but in hunting we came every five hundred 
yards, at leaſt, to a ſtone wall; and the ri- 
ding round to open gates is not, you know, 
Sir, in our ſtile of hunting. 5 

Sir George Coſens has been extremely 
civil to me indeed; as well as my godmo- 
ther and Jonathan, who have omitted no 
act of kindneſs or attention :—but this fid- 
ling, and dancing, and public breakfaſting, 
though very well for an horſe-race in the 
ſummer, is but an awkward way of paſſing 
the time during the hunting ſeaſon— The 
buildings here are very fine, and 1 have 
bought ſome views of them to put into the 
 ſhow-box at home; but as for the waters, 
which every body drinks, it is a moſt mi 
ſerable liquor indeed, I taſted it once, and 
I had rather go to the troughs in our ken- 
nel than be obliged to touch it again M.. 
Coſens is very much admired by ever y-bo- 


by, and he deſerves it. The girls are al Bi | 


ſetting their caps at him, though he does 
not pay any particular attention to any f 
them. I muſt not forget to tell you, . 8 
. N ance 


1 
. 
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I danced twice witha very cleyer girl, a Miſs 
Smith, of Staffordſhire : her father keeps 


a famous pack of harriers; and ſhe has a 


little beagle for her lap-dog. 

Jonathan has promiſed to paſs a fort- 
night with us at chriſtmas; ſo I muſt de- 
fire you not to part with the whipper-in's 
old mare, as ſhe's ſteady, and knows her 
buſineſs. I hope we ſhall blood the young 
knight at leaſt; and, perhaps, by this time 
twelve- month, there may be a good kennel' 


ar Carlwon—After all, between you and I, 


he is but a ſly fellow: the rogue carries a 
fair face upon every- thing; but 1 heard by 
chance, that, on his-remuys from 2 
me to Briſtol, he found an hare fit 

— took: her off in a f. portſman-like man- | 
1 laughed at him about it, but he 
— it into a long ſentimental Story, oe 
defire my duty to my mother, not fo 


ting the Ae, and all kind ma Aer 
your moſt dutiful ſon, 


George Huddleſton. | 


P. S all the Mathe deſire their beſt re- 
ſpects. Pray tell the huntſman to call Flo- 
ra's whelp, Lucy; as it is the lady's name 
I dan! with, and I e her to do 
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To Miſs Delaunois. 


44 


Friday Moraing— | 


FEEL it to be an impertinence in me 
to make a propoſal even of changing 
the afternoon you did me the honour to 
command me to bring my violencello to 
your houſe: but it will, I fear, turn out to 
be the laſt evening of a friend's viſit, who 
was ſo good as to accompany me from the 
country. If I receive no anſwer, I ſhall 
conſider the engagement to be deferred till 
the following day, which I ſhall look to 
with great impatience, _ You will excuſe, 

I hope, the liberty I am taking, but I can- 
not fold up the paper, till I have thanked 
you for your goodneſs, in ſuffering ſuch an 
um-drum as I am to approach ſuch a per- 
fect muſician as your if I wanted no- 
thing but to hear your performance, to ren- 
der me a muſical enthuſiaſt —With my re- 
ſpectſul compliments to Mrs. D. I have 
Xl honour! of being your moſt oblige! 
humble ſervant. | | 
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To Miſs Delaunois 


. 


Chelſea 


O WI thank you, my dear Maria, 
for your laſt letter! and ſo much 
does it delight me, that I fit down to an- 
ſwer it, though I have read it but three 
times over: I mean the latter part of it, 
for the two firſt pages I ſhall reſerve for a 
more ſober humour. A ſtorm, a poſt- 
Wi chaiſe, and an elegant young man, are de- 
Nlightful! but you are ſo wiſe, ſo prudent 
Hand fo dutiful, that an adventure, which 
Fortune ſeems purpoſely to have thrown in 
Pour way, may end in a calm. If it hat 
Happened to me, it ſhould have conclud- 
ad with another poſt-chaiſe and another 
orm. But I ſhall offend your gravity; 1 
nut, therefore, reſtrain my rations 
pon the ſubject, however preſſing they 
ay be, till it poſſeſſes a more intereſting 
Nenderneſs. | * "1h Fatt 
Ah, my dear Maria! do not ſuppoſe that 
ne form, that lovely face, and all the nu 
erous accompliſhments which grace you, 
WP gether with manners ſo winning and at- 
active, can eſcape the ſenſibility of any 
an who has it, or not inſpire it in the 
Wo inſenſible boſom.—You tell me that 
| - if Ew - you-+ 


( 164. ) 
you could anticipate every word of this let- 
ter; pray, were any of the ſix foregoing 
lines in your prophetic ideas ?—I am, alſo, 
not without the ſpirit of prophecy ; and 
am diſpoſed to think that I can gueſs at 
your. correſpondence for the next twelve 
months. 3 . 

How often have L heard my Mamma fay, 
who, you know, admires you ſo. much, 
that nothing would ever be able to make 
you, commit the ſhadow of an imprudence 
or impropriety, if love did not, ſome time 
or other, deceive your judgment !—She is 
not without her fears for you. — Oh! how 
it will charm me to. give you a little good 
counſel upon the occaſion But do not be 
mortified: according to the fable, the lion 
obtained his liberty, by the aſſiſtance of a 
very diminutive animal: you will not 
therefore diſdain the advice which you may 
ſoon have occaſion-to receive. from your 
ſincere and affectionate . 


Caroline. Barker. 


I cannot, for the life of me, help aſk i 
ing if he.is tall or ſnort? and of what age, 
and the colour of his hair? how hoes be 

dance, and will he be rich? and has he » 
ny brothers or ſiſters; and where does he 
live, and all that? — Do anſwer me now. 
and don't be angry. 


il, : 
is 
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To Miſs Delauncis 


0 


AM 


Saturday Nb 


N looking over my muſic this morning, 
found a volume of harpſichord ſonatas, 
that, I recollect to have heard, are uncom- 


| -monly good As they are far beyond ſuch 


a ſcraper as myſelf, will you-permit 'me to 
aſk a place from them in the drawer of your 
harpſichord, or upon the deſk of it. But if 
you ſhould feel it as the leaſt impropriety 
to receive any-thing from ſo young an ac- 
quaintance as I am; do me the favour to 
let me lend them till you find me worthy 
of preſenting them to you. I do not know 
how it is, but methinksT ſhould find a won- 
derful ſatisfaction in the reflection, when I 
ſee you no more, that you have ſomething 
which may occaſionally bring to your re- 
membrance 
Your moſt obliged, 
Humble Servant, 


J. Chſens 
To Jonathan Coſens, Eſq. 


Saturday Aflerncon 


1 HAVE received the ſonatas, and the 
1 polite note which accompanied them. 
As to the former, I have played the three 

| | . firſt 


1 %. 


maſter in London, and who uſed 
to attend me. He promiſed to excel in his 
profeſſion ;- but whether his maſter was 
jealous of him, and kept his merit ſrom I 
being known, or what other cauſe, 1 can- 
not tell, I fear he now remains in obſcurity. 
The muſic appears to me to be good and 
in a very elegant taſte; and, if you ſhould 
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firſt, and find them excellent; as to the lat. 
ter, I can only obſerve and thank you, Sir, 
for the obliging delicacy of it. In return, 
vou will do me the favour to receive half a 
dozen violoncello leſſons compoſed by 2 
young man an apprentice to my 


muſic- 
ometimes 


be of my opinion, you will perhaps do the 
young man'the kindneſs to recommend his 


compoſitions among your acquaintance, 


Your concluding wiſh, Sir, is very flat- 


tering : but though from the ill-health of 
my Mamma we are retired people, we are 
bope, by no means ungrateful: There is 


no occaſion for 'us to have any -memento to 
think of thoſe who have been kind and 
to us. My Mamma preſents her beſt re- 


ſpects to you; and it is owing to the weak · 


neſs in her hand that I have the honour of 
writing to you. | | 

I am, Fr 

Vour moſt humble Servant 


Maria Delaunois. 
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To Dr Lancafter. 


Honoured Sir, | 
VO UR laſt letter has remained with- 
out an anſwer much longer than I in- 
tended ; but it has not been paſſed by a2 
day, without, in a great meaſure, forming 
the leſſon of it. Be . ge in ar 
degree, to be acquainted with every- thing 
myſelf that, — eat I ſhould write, 
my letter might be intereſting and amuſing 
to you. . 
This place, whoſe refinements encreaſe 
with the limits of it, may be truly called 
the Republic of Pleaſure. People of eve- 
rank and ſituation ſeem to look to it as 
the idol of their hearts: infirmity and age 
do not forget it, and the wretch whoſe 
crutch can ſcarce ſupport him, is not inſen- 
ſible to it. Without entering into a detail 
which would encreaſe my letter into a vo- 
lume, I ſhall make one general obſervation, 
that the amuſements of this place, well 
regulated as they are, do at leaſt as much 
harm to the mind, as the ſprings do good 
to the body. | 5 
I have a very general acquaintance, but 
no intimacy with any-one but a Mr. Mor- 
gan, the maſter of the free- ſchool, a man 


% 


of erudition and amiable manners; but he 
is ſo engaged in the duties of his profeſſion, 
that is very ſeldom he can ſpare me an 
evening. I have introduced him to my 
uncle, who has done me the kindneſs to 
ſhew him every mark of reſpect in thi; 
power. I very much wiſh that this gen- 
tleman was removed from the drudgery of 
a public ſchool, to the ęeaſe and leiſure of 
Parochial employment; when his genius 
would have ſcope: to exereiſe itſelf, and his 
Learning be employed, inſtead of teaching 
Soys, in giving inſtruction to mankind. 
VTVour counſels againſt the love of gaming, 
| would have been ſuſſieient to have guarded 
me from it; but if you had not favoured 
me with them, I myſelf have ſeen what 
makes me tremble at the very idea of play. 
Iwas taken by a gentleman, at my own 
deſire, to one of the private hazard - tables, 
Where I remained for ſome time a terrified 
ſpectator of the ſcene: the very fight of 
tze people around it ſt: uck me with horror. 
Inſtead of appearing to be engaged in -an 
amuſement that afforded pleaſure, they hai 
the air and looks of banditi ſharing the 
ſpoil. Some were fluſhed with malignant 
triumph, and others were pale with ill for- 
tune. To this muſt be added the ſurly jo) 
of thoſe who won, and the horrid blaſphe- 
mies of thoſe who loſt. Among the reſt 
there ſat, in a corner of the room, in the 
ſilence and with the look of deſpair, 4 
t | | young 
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i young man of very genteel appearance: 
SM  fometimes he lifted his eyes to Heaven} 
i at other times, a deep ſigh eſcaped him ; 
L and once 1 thought he had a tear upon his 


tice of any-one but myſelf; and they who 
| had ruined him, did not beſtow on him a 
= word, or even a look of compaſſion. It 
= was a ſhocking ſpectacle! and 1 have ſince 
been told that he was a young man of to- 
; lerable fortune, who was on the eve of 


cheek. His diſtreſs did not attract the no- 


= being married to a moſt amiable: young 


lady, which the gaming table had entire- 
ly fruſtrated; and I ſaw him in the firſt 


moments of reflecting upon the horrors of 
| his ſituation.——But to turn your thoughts 
t from ſo fad a ſcene, I will tell you ſome- 
. thing relative to myſelf which will make 
n you ſmile. At a private aſſembly here, I 
„ was much preſſed by the lady of the houſe 
d to engage in a party of ſow 4 Tendea-- 
f voured at firſt politely to excuſe myſelf, but, 
. finding that would not do, I was obliged 
n to plead my real ignorance of the game. 
xd The lady would take no refuſal ; ſhe her- 
ne ſelf would have the pleaſure of teaching 
nt me. My uncle, I ſaw was ſmiling at my 
u ſituation, and I took an opportunity to aſk 
him in a whiſper how much I might loſe 
£ = upon the occaſion. He told me two or 
«« 


three W at moſt; whereupon I fat 
down by the ſide of my inſtructreſs, and 
was ſoon initiated into the miſteries of the 


H 5 P table. 
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table. Fortune however, perhaps to tempt 
me, threw all the winnings into my lap, 
to the no ſmall mortification of ſome of the 
party; while others congratulated them- 
ſelves on having fixed me, as they thought, 
too their little ſociety, and doubted not of 
having their revenge: but I put an end to 
their expectations, by giving my winnings 
to the hoſpital, and telling every body what! 
had done. This got the laugh on my ſide, 
and freed me, ever fince, from the entrea- 
ties of -card-party dowagers. 

Except thoſe whom ill-health forces hi- 
ther, there is but one ſort of people to 
whom Bath can be a place of rational and 
mnocerit amuſement. Theſe are perſons 
advanced in life, who being without fami- 
lies, or having loſt them and their friends 
by death, find, in the varieties of it, 
which are great, and in a ſmall compaſs, 
the means of forgetting, or, at leaſt, of 
ſoftening their loſſes and . amuſing their 

88 for the younger people of both ſexes, 
it is a place of no little danger: and, 
among other reaſons, I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the few marriages which 
take * or the few connexions which 
are made here that end in matrimony; 
though the number of people reſorting here 
is prodigious, the intercourſe between the 
ſexes very unreſtrained, and the pains 
which mothers take to exhibit their daugh- 

| | ters 


( 
ters to advantage, are only to be equalled 
by the zeal of the young ladies themſelves 
to forward the views of Mamma. 
I muſt beg leave, before I conclude, to 
make one remark. which my. vanity. per- 
haps, would not ſuffer me to communicate 
to any-one but yourſelf; which is, that my 
uncle puts too great a confidence in me: 
however, by the favour of providence, I 
have not yet abuſed it, and I hope that I 
never ſhall in any part of my life. Ihe 
time of our return is not yet fixed; I believe 
it will not be till after Chriſtmas. In the 
- ſpring I purpoſe to pay a viſit to Hiſlip Par- 
| ſonage, when you will ſee what an effect 
all p< gay ſcene has had upon your moſt 


affectionate and dutiful. 
| Jonathan Coſens, 
To Miſs Delaunots. 


| 7. burſday Morning, nine G Clock. 


| 1 N my walk, early this morning, I met 
1 a peaſant with a baſket of flowers, which 
= pertumed the air as ſhe paſſed. In grati- 
tude for the fragrance they offered me, I 
beg leave to aſſign them the happy office of 
adminiſtering their odours to you. I have 
not promiſed them the ſuperior honour of 
-gracing your boſom, as you. ſeldom, enter 
„ant : ; into 


(7a) 
into the gay world, where faſhion might 
preſcribe that they ſnould be an ornament 
to one who wants none: however, you will 
ſuffer them, perhaps, to ſpend their ſhort 
lives, ſome how or other, in your ſervice. 
There are ſome China vaſes in your draw- 
ing- room, which may be made ufeful 
them. However, I beg of you, for their 
ſakes, when you examine their colours, not 
to let your eyes pow. 'towards any mirror 
that may be in the way, as that circum- 
- Nance would immediately make the lilly 
leſs white, and the role leſs bluſhing.—But 
when they begin to fade, conſult your 
_ glaſs for a moment, and moraliſe for a mi- 
nute, —but no longer. 
Your moſt obedient, 


F. Coſens. 


To Jonathan Coſens, Eſq. 


. _ __ » 
——— — — 


— 


Thurſday Afternoon. 


\ H'E China vaſes and myſelf are 
much beholden to you; the former 

for their ornaments, and latter for a great 
heap of beauty and fragrance. I have 
added, you muſt perceive, another emblem 

of female fragility; and have already, I 
fear, treſpaſſed beyond the ſhort moralifing 
term which you allow me: however, E 
| "1 oy 8 ; ma 2 
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made ſome amends, by turning my back 
upon the looking glaſs, though tor a more 
ſolid reaſon than you aſſign. But, alas! 
like the pleaſures of the world, of which 
- they are too lively emblems, your flowers 
brought their mortifications along with 
them: for you muſt know, Sir, that, by 
my mother's. command, I have been en- 
gaged, for ſome days, in making and em- 
— ſmall pocket-bhook, which ſhe 
intends to have the honour of preſenting to 
you: now I had juſt finiſhed it, and vainly 
thought the flowers which my needle had 
laboured to form, were done to perfection; 
when, alas, your beautiful preſent made 
its appearance, put an end at once to my 
vain contemplation, and made my flowers 
die away upon the ſilk! However, if 
= your room ſhould not be ſo gaily adorned 
as mine, they may appear to ſome little ad- 
vantage Such as it is you are to do 
my Mamma the honour of accepting it 
ſrom her; and 1 ſhall take the liberty to 
accompany it with another moral obſerva- 
tion: that altough my poor ſilken flowers 
cannot equal the beauty of thofe produeed 
by Nature, that they may excel them in 
„„ int Pr I TS 


. Delaunois, 


»* 
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To Miſs Delaunois. 


Thurſday Evening. 1 | 


CCEPT, thou charming moraliſt, 
all the thanks that I can offer for 
thoſe ſweet morſels of elegant reflection 
which I have juſt received, and read with 
little leſs than rapture— The preſent that 


accompanied them I ſhall moſt truly value, * 
for the ſake of the hand which preſented, bl 


and that which formed it. In the delirium 
of my pleaſure, I had thought to do it ho- 
nour by making 1t a repoſitory for the few 
Bank bills I have in my poſſeſſion; but a 
little reflection brought me to my ſenſes 
and I could have ſcourged myſelf for having 


thought of profaning your gift with the dir. 


ty traſh of the world. It deſerves ſome- 
thing better, ſaid I to myſelf; and when! 
began to conſider to what purpoſe of holy 


- ſentiment I ſhould apply it, nothing ap- 
peared worthy to be protected by its covers, 
— thoſe papers which have been rendere! 


valuable by the ſame hand that made and 


adorned them.—Happy in the thought, | Þ 
placed them there; and when I behold the 


flowers on the outſide covering, which are 
formed with juſtneſs, arranged in taſte, and 


0 


Cy. 
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true to Nature, I conſider them as ou. 1 


— — 
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of the treaſure they contain, Which, in a 
ſuperior claſs, are equally juſt, elegant and 
natural. . 
How is it, and by what happy art, that 
you give the ſame genuine excellence to 


you ſpeak or write; whether you deſign 
with your pencil or your needle; whether 
you ſing, dance, or play, there appears to 
be the ſame degree of perfection Com- 
municate your magic to a friend; it would 


and like the panacæa of the phyſician, when 
gs made public, might fail of its uſual effects: 
but it would be doing no more than juſtice 
to a few kindred ſpirits, to bleſs them with 
che ſecret, —and, if it were not too great a 
preſumption, I ſhould aſpire to be of the 
number. | | 
Will you do me the favour to take the 
& commiſſion of my thanks to Mrs. D——, 
chat they may receive a grace which I could 
not give them; and find a reception which, 
in my vaineſt moments, I could not expect. 
he is too good tome; and I thank her 
for more than I deſerve. Her preſent ſhall 
be preſerved with the moſt attentive regard; 
che natural duration of its colours ſhall be 
S prolonged by my care; and I truſt, when 
many an year 1s paſt- and gone, ſhould I 


every action of your life? ſo that whether 


be too valuable a gift for the world at large; 


have the happineſs of meeting you, it will 
be ſhewn to you, unhurt by ule, HOOP 


(e 

by time, with all its decorations vivid as a. 
this moment. 2 

I muſt follow your example; indeed 
know not where to find a better; and mora. 
[life in my turn. The flowers of Nature die, | 
but they revive again with freſh beauty; 
while thoſe of your art laft, it is true, til! | 
their materials decay, but then they are 
gone for ever.—Alas! I know as yet but lit. 
tle of the world; yet I greatly fear, that 
conſtancy, though it is always a virtue, 
may be ſometimes a misfortune. 


* * 


To Miſs Barker. 


Bat. 


O area charming girl, Caroline, 

and T cannot but love you even in 
the ridiculous flights of your imagination: 
where the heart is right, and there is god 
ſenſe at the bottom, youth may be indul- x © 
ged in them for the ſhort time the buffer By - 
ings of the world will let them laſt. 
So, becauſe I was, par hazard, in a ge 
tleman's chariot for quarter of an hour, youu 
immediately place me there for life; and 
when I tell you that Mr. Coſens is heir o 
à great fortune and a title, you will, 3 
readily, put fix horſes to the carriage, ani 
make a Lady of me. Now, if you os ; 

. wall 
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wave a wand and give reality to 
dreams, it would be ſomething ger 
What will you think when I tell. you, that 
he has viſited us feveral times; that he 
has made me a preſent of ſome muſic, and 
filled our houſe with flowers; and that I, 
in return, have, given him a copy of Ja —_-_ 
ſon's Sonatas: but this: is not all; Woe oa: 
ma defired me to work a 
which ſhe 2 to nn Wichont 
doubt, you will ſuppoſe that nothing is 
no to be done but to procure a licenſe, io 
buy a * and to go to church. Howe⸗- 
= ver, if you amuſe yourſelf, you are wel- 
come to me for a ibject, — 1 think 
you might contrive to do it better and more 
= profitably. An ement that is to laſt 
= — life, and whereon fo mueh depends, 
= ought not to be the affair of a moment; and 
ne, they who haſtily enter into it, run a 
in great riſque of being unhappy through the 


n: whole courſe of it.— Ah, my dear Caro- 


oline, I ſhould be ſorry to think that your 
dul. nuptials ſhould be cakes to that day 
fe. when mine are to be celebrated. You 

would become wonderfully impatient, I 
gen- . the verge-of :mai- 


and To get however from a ſilly kind 
ir tons of lubſect, 1 1 make you my confdunte; 
|, 5 but check your haſte, my dear friend, for 
ni What J ſhall tell you has little to do with 


love or lovers. it relates to a reſolution, 
| which 


3 
which J have made relative to my conduct 
in life; a reſolution, which, I truſt, I ſhall 


never violate, and Heaven is wearied with 


be removed 


my prayers to give me ſtrength to preſerve 
it: —in fact, it is never to marry during 
the life of my mother, though the firſt and 
beſt man in the kingdom were to offer me 
his hand. She has facrificed the beſt part 
of her life to me; and I will return the ſa- 
crifice, if, on m part, it can deſerve that 
name : —nay, I think it would be a forfei- 
ture of Heaven's mercy, if I were to leave 
the beſt-parent that ever lived, when age 
and ſickneſs had made her unable to go a2 
= — — without ſupport.—I never 
eprive her of it, and, while ſhe lives, 
ſhe wal receive, without interru ption, the 
attentive duties of her child. 

There is alſo another purpoſe of my 
heart, which, I truſt, will be preſerved as 
inviolable as che former; which is, if ever 
 Hymen ſhould look favorably upon me, 
never to approach his alter with any man, Be 
unleſs his friends and relations interet BY 
themfelves in my union with him. My 
Tm will be a very handſome one, but 
W no means an object to a man of wealth. 

ou muſt perceive, therefore, that there 
are ſome difficulties in the way of my en- 
tering into matrimonial life, which, I ap- 

prehend, you did not ſuſpect ; and will not . 
| ality and, I n add, v hope not ſoon, 


In 


99 
In the frail article of human duty, the 
ſmalleſt cord, to an honeſt mind, will aid 


# the ſtrength of reſolution; and I flatter my- 


ſelf that the declaration I have now made 
to you, will affiſt me in ſupporting thoſe 
purpoſes which have been religiouſly fram- 
ed by your moſt faithful - 

| Maria Delaunois. 


To Miſs Delaunois, f 


Monday Morning 
FEEL myſelf 23 flattered that 
you ſhould intereſt yourſelf in any-thing 

wherein I have the leaſt concern, It 1s, 

therefore, with the greateſt pleaſure that I 

ſend you the views of Carlton Hall. They 

are taken with accuracy, as I uſed the ca- 

mera obſcura for the buildings and diſtan- 

ces: the reſt I truſted to my eye, - 
Drawing has been a favourite amuſement 


with me; and J had a moſt excellent maſter 


to inſtruct me for four years. He had a real 
pening for his art, which would have raifed 

im to very conſiderable eminence; but a 
large family, and, what is worſe, a love of 
liquor, kept him in poverty, and in the 


country, to throw away his talents in paint- 
ing mayors of towns and farmers wives, 
and Jam ſorry to add, ſigns and ſummer- 


houſes 
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houſes. He was, however, very regular in 
his attendance upon me; which indeed was 


occaſioned rather by the virtues of the 


tleman's cellar with whom I lived, ry gh 
ſenſe of duty, or even a want of money. 
From What I have ſeen of your perfor- 
mances, I am certain that vou will excel 
mine in the copies you propofe to make of 
them. I only wiſh you would throw a little 
more freedom into trees, and your 
pieces would be perfect. Vour maſter was 
certainly a man of ſkill, and has communi- 
cated much of it to you;—though Irather 


r taſte. This you can 
well ſupply; but he was, certainly, very 
defective in not giving you that free ſtroke 
which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary to eaſe and 


FTFrace in all kinds of painting, but in none 
more than in landſ 


capes, of which'trees and 
foliage are ſo large and ſuch a neceſſary part. 
In the little copy which you made after the 
2 of a ſtorm, youhave imitated the tree 
o minutely as to make it a marbie one. In 

the orig 2 eos sito 2 —— th the 
tempe , ' c 8 A rance Ws 
of a petrefaction; — — wie la- 

bour of making ſo minute a reſemblance. 
The Tal idea, outline, and — 5 "YN 
branches, muſt be the ſame ; but whether 

.a'twig riſes higher or ſinks lower than in the 


original can be of little conſequence a 


Endeavour to imitate the free ſtrokes 0! 
Nature with freedom; and though you ma) 
Ko ag | er i 
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err at firſt; habit and practice will enable 
you to copy in a free manner: with almoſt as 


much correctneſs as you:nowda- wich the 
moſt patient labour. 1 

Vou perceive in What a liberty have in- 
dulged myſelf; but it is only in ſuch trifling 
matters as theſe that you can receive in- 


ſtructions from me. In the higher branches 


of thought ſentiment, elegance, and virtue, 
I muſt endeavour to learn of you. 
W 47 _ 
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Ta: Jonathan Coſens, Bj: 


Tueſday Morning— 


Do aſſure you, Sir, that, however de- 
licate and flattering your compliments 
may be, they are far leſs pleaſing than that 
kindneſs which gives me counſel and in- 
ſtruction. Inu all your converfations I have 
found much of it, and I think the ſtorm a 
= very: favourable one ich bleu me _ 
means of improvement. Witto reſp 

= your: obſervations, I have always "ade 
by the ſame rules wich ſeem: to have dic- 
tated them, in regard to living objects; I 
mean trees, &c. which, being in a ſtate 


[ 
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2 of continual change from external circum- 
g of Rances, can ſeldom be copied with an ex- 


act preciſion : but i in following a print I 
* of | A thought 


occaſioned rather by the virtues of the 


more than in landſcapes 
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houſes. He was, however, very regular in 
his attendance upon me; which indeed was 


tleman's cellar with whom I lived, ry nl 
ſenſe of duty, or even a want of money. 
From hat I have ſeen of your perfor- 
mances, I am certain that you will excel 
mine in tie copies you propofe to make of 
them. I only wiſh you would throw a little 
more freedom into your trees, and your 
pieces would be perfect. Your maſter was 
certainly a man of ſkill, and has communi- 
cated much of it to you ;—though I rather 
E taſte. This you can 
well ſupply; but he was, certainly, very 
defective in not giving you that free ſtroke 
which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary to eaſe and 
grace in all kinds of painting, but in none 


— —— — 
foliage are ſo a a neceſſary part. 
In ———— which you made — 2 
1 of a ſtorm, you have imitated the tree 
o minutely as to make it a marble one. In 
the ori ——— sto ds Stopg0n the 
tempeſt, the s the appearance 
of — ar ariſes Somhe la- 
bour of making ſo minute a reſemblance. 
The ral idea, outline, and principal 
branches, muſt be the ſame; but whet 
a twig rifes higher or ſinks lower than in the 
original can be of little conſequence. 
Endeavour to imitate the free ſtrokes of 
Nature with freedom; and though you ma) 


err 
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err at firſt; habit and practice will enable 
you to copy in a free manner with almoſt as 
much correctneſs as' you now do with the 
moſt patient labour. eg i 0 mod. 

You perceive in hat a liberty I have in- 
dulged myſelf; but it is only in ſuch trifling 
matters as theſe that you can receive in- 
ſtructions from me. In the higher branches 
of thought ſentiment, elegance, and virtue, 
I muſt endeavour to learn of you. feb 


J. Cofens. 
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To: Jonathan Caſens, Bj. 


DO aſſure you, Sir, that, however de- 1 
licate and flattering your compliments "i 


$ 
may be, they are far leſs pleaſing than that f 
kindneſs which gives me conntet and in- 
ſtruction. In all your converſations I have 
found much of it, and I think the ſtorm a 
very favourable one which: blew me ſuch i 
4 means of improvement. With reſpect to | 
3 your obſervations, I have always governed 1 
by the ſame rules which ſeem to have dic- 4 
tated them, in regard to living objects; 1 1 
mean trees, &c. which, — in a ſtate i 
of continual change from external circum- 
ſtances, can ſeldom be copied with an ex- 1 
act preciſion: but in following a print I q 
thought 
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thought myſelf juſtified in aiming at the 
correctneſs of the engraver, who, 1t he is a 
ſkilful one, will give the preciſe eaſe and 
freedom of the picture to. the plate. There 
is a great difference to be made between 
drawing conſidered as an amuſement, and 
as a profeſſion, wherein the continual prac- 
tice of years does not always acquire that 
e excellence to which you al- 
lude. | | 

You certainly knew my inſtructor in this 
accompliſhment by your ſuſpicions of him: 
he really had very little taſte, but was very 
learned in the article of perſpective, to 
which he directed the 2/41 attention of 
his ſcholar. His ſon had more genius than 
himſelf, and I ſtand indebted much more 
to him than to the old gentleman who du» 
ring the winter months ufed ſeldom to at- 
tend me.. 1 g | 0: 

have already began to trace your draw- 
ing of the caſcade; and if you will do me 
the favour to call ſome morning, that ſhould 
happen, by chance, to be unemployed, 
and ſee me work, you will perhaps realife 
your good: counſels ; as you will then be 
better able to ſee my defects, and, under 
your immediate direction, I ſhall be the 
better qualified to correct them. 


M. D=— 
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To Miſs Delaunais. 


Friday Vn. 


XH E commands I had the honour of 
receiving from you laſt night are al- 
ready obeyed. By a ſtrange combination 
of circumſtances, which, 1 believe, I have 
never related to you, your humble ſervant 
13 a governor of the hoſpital here, where . 
the poor women, who is ſo happy as to 
have your recommendation, is by this time 
carefully depoſited. Her huſband alſo is 
at eaſe, and has every reaſon to be con- 
tented. I related their extraordinary hiſto- 
ry this mornining at breakfaſt, and my 
aunt has deſired to have the credit of pro- 
tecting them. Theſe poor people cannot 
be in better hands; and your humane 
Mo wa for them will be more than ſatis- 
fed. 

I do not know how it is, but I never 
leave your houſe without ſome ſentiments . 
of tenderneſs, ſome maxim of wiſdom, in 
ſhort, ſome valuable acquiſition, which 1 
had not before. In the little traffic of good 
offices between us, I am a very conſidera- 
ble gainer ; and I feel myſelf more obliged 
to you than I can expreſs for this day's em- 
ployment. It is a matter of the.. greateſt 

1 7M aſtoniſhment 


e 
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ſtoniſhment to me, that the rich and the 
werful do not continually exert them- 
elves in doing good, in relieving diſtreſs, 
in raiſing modeſt merit, and wiping away 
the tears from the cheek of miſery ; and 
many of them might really enjoy theſe god- 
like pleaſures without infringing even up- 
on 2 may be called ſuperffuous ſatisfac- 
tions. I ſuppoſe, as I get onward in the 
world, my aſtoniſhment will teffen, and 
the enigma will be fully explained. 
Of the many perſons of rank- and for- 
tune who are now at this place, I have not 
heard of one of them having done a real 
act of charity; not even from oſtentation, 
which ſeems to have ſo much to do in the 
charities of the times. My uncle, indeed, 
is wholly employed in doing good; but he 
is ſuch a man, that, if his character were 
iven in writing, it would be thought a 
ulſome panegyric, even if it were applied 
to thoſe who are conſidered as the beft 
men. of age. But he has, ſor ſome years, 
lived in retirement; and though from his 
fortune and manners he muſt be reſpected 
wherever he goes, his real worth is little 
known, but in the country where he dwells. 
There the eye, that looks upon him, bleſ- 
ſes him, and every tongue is eloquent in 
his praiſe. With reſpect to myſelf, I feel 
a. veneration for him which is not to be 
expreſſed; and à gratitude; which howe- 
ver fer vent, is not equal to the paternal, 
n friendly. 


( 18s )) 
friendly, and gracious acts which call it 
forth. My aunt, though a different cha- 
rater, is equal in worth to her brother, 
and my obligations to them both are the 
ſame. endet ien n 
I have now taken the liberty of introdu- 
cing my family to you: indeed, there is a- 
nother perſon belonging to it whom I had 
forgot; and though I cannot ſay much in 
his behalf, if you were to read his heart, 
you would find ſome tints of regard, gra- 
titude and admiration, which you might 
claim as your own. Believe me, Miſs De- 
launois, 3 diſtant I may be remov- 
ed from you, I ſhall never ceaſe to remem- 
ber you with rea! pleaſure ;, and where- 
ver I am, if I can do you any good, or 
perform you any ſervice, and you ſhould 
not employ me, you will be guilty of a 
great injuſtice both to me and to yourſelf; for 
there is no one who is, with a more real 


zeal, your moſt faithful friend and humble | 
{ervant. 


2 Coſens. 
J Jonathan, Ceſens, Eig. 
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# | \ HE pleaſure you have afforde l me 
can only be equalled by the honour 
VOL. II. 1 you 
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yon have done yourſelf.” The ſtory of the 


r people was ſingularly affecting, and 1 
had determined to pay thema viſit myſelf 


this afternoon, 8 feeble powers of re- 
0 


lief had not been 
ours... | | 

The introduction of me to your family, 
in the manner you have done it, very much 


nobly ſuperſeded by 


obliges and flatters me. The third perſon 


in it, whom you ſo ſlightly paſs over, I 


have the honour of knowing; and I' muſt 
inform you, ſince you do not ſeem reſolved 


to do him juftice, that he promiſes to equal 
in every great and good qality the moſt il- 
luſtrious of his anceſtors. You are pleaſed 


to make in his name the moſt obliging of- 


ters of ſervice and eſteem: I am grateful 


for them, and muſt deſire you to aſſure 
him, that I have ſo firm a confidence in 


the integrity of every thing he ſays and 


does, that I ſhould not heſitate, for a mo- 
ment, in any of the exigencies of lite, to 


reſt upon his friendſhip. 
Perhaps, Sir, I may be delivering myſelf 
with a freedom which the forms and man- 
ners of a perverſe world would condemn ; 
but when a mother approves. what I write, 
and my heart confirms the purity and up- 
rightneſs of my ſentiments, 'I am much at 


"reſt upon the occaſton.— There are circum- 


ſtances and ſituations that juſtify commu- 


nications which they who mingle much in 
the world could not adopt without danger, 


and 
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and would never do it but from motives very 
different from mine. I truſt, I do not 
deceive myſelf : there are men whoſe ſpirits 
are of a ſuperior mould; who have no 
jaundice in their eye, nor low ſuſpicion in 
their heart; and I believe Sir, that you are 
one of them. 

NM. 5— 


25 Mijs Delaunois. 


Thurſday Morning. 


Underſtand you: it is a bad world 
wherein actions of kindneſs may be 
conſidered as crimes, and the deeds of vir- 
tue not permitted to have the motives of 
it. But you retire from the world, and 
therefore are not to be reſtrained by thoſe 
laws which would never have been made, 
if every heart had been pure as yours. 
One line of your” laſt letter made me 
tremble; and I laid it down, unable to 
read any further. I was ſeized with a 
prehenſions that the courſe of this delight- 
ful correſpondence would be ſtopped ; 
however on re-examining the expreſſions, 
my deſpair began to yield, and I read on 
to the end, 1 thanked you on my 
knees for confirming to me a privilege 
which I think a bleſſed one. Indeed, I 
I > ſhould 
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ſhould be concerned more than I can ex- 
preſs, if it were to end here; and I hope 
you will let it accompany me to Carlton 
Hall, or wherever I may be. This will 
not only be giving me a great pleaſure, but 
doing me a moſt eſſential ſeryice; as I am 
never employed in it but I find every no- 
ble and "delightful feeling of my nature 
called forth, while the weakneſſes and ma- 
ny frailties of it, the moment I begin to 
addreſs myſelf to you, like ghoſts at the 
firſt ray of morning, Tetire to filence and 
darkneſs. | 

I am ſure that your benevolence and 
love of virtue will not ſuffer me to be de- 
prived of a taliſman which will protect me 
from the bad part of myſelf: in ſhort, you 
will not ſnatch from me the privilege of 
poſſeſſing, at all times, the means of en- 
joy ing a certain virtuous and enobling ſatis- 
faction. It is a duty; and I ſhould be mor- 
tified to the extreme, if the only one you 
have ever left unfulfilled ſhould relate to 
your moſt faithful, humble ſeryant. 


4 Jonathan Coſens. 
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70 Miſs Delaunoc:, 


Monday Morning, 5 o'Clock, 


Prolong my departure for a few mi- 
nutes, to write you an adieu —and 
wherefore is it that I feel an oppreſſion on 


my ſpirits as my pen traces the unpleaſing 


word.—For theſe three days paſt, I have 
been meditating how 1 could excuſe myſelf 


from the viſit I am going to pay; but that 


could not be done, and I muſt exchange 
ſuch a pleaſure as I find in your converſa- 


tion, for the loud mirth of a ſporting *ſquire, 


and the rude gambols of Chriſtmas Hoſpi- 
tality. Will your tenderneſs forgive me if 
I join in the cries of hounds and huntſmen, 
to chace the timorous hare from her covert, 


and drive her to deſtruction? And this muſt 


be one of my principal employments where 
I am going :—butl carry a comfort with me 
in the hopes of hearing from you ;—though, 
after all, ween I look through the glaſs of 
my chaiſe to take a parting glance of the 
place I leave, a deep ſigh Bl eſcape me, 
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as a ſcore of them have done already. How- 
ever, I ought not to complain, but to be 
grateful to Heaven for having conducted 
me to ſo much excellence as yourſelf, 
though I ſhould never ſee you again.— Alas, 
I muſt once more write Adieu 
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